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Sinbad’s Burden 


... Yielding to the pleadings of the Old Man of the Sea, Sinbad 
lifted him onto his shoulders and carried him tenderly across 
the stream. To his amazement, the Old Man refused to alight. 
Instead, he entwined his legs so tightly around Sinbad’s chest 
that he could not be shaken off. Day after day Sinbad’s burden 
became more and more crushing... . . 


A MATERIAL, process or modus operandi will sometimes so 
firmly imbed itself in the construction of an implement, appli- 
ance, engine, machine, vehicle, or part, that discarding it 
in favor of something more modern is often difficult. Mean- 
time, its continued use may become a serious burden to both 
production and sales departments. ... . For competition is ever 
ready to capitalize a rival's lack of progressiveness. 


Is the persistent retention of once modern steels threatening 
to leave your company behind in the face of the newer dis- 
coveries of metallurgists and steel-makers? Have you brought 
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yourself up to date on the latest progress of Molybdenum — 
the alloy which not only improves ordinary carbon steel, but 
actually increases the effectiveness of other alloys? 


Greater strength, toughness and shock resistance, less tem- 
per embrittlement, easier machinability and welding — these 
are some of the qualities “Moly” imparts to steel and iron. 
Yet so powerful is Moly, and sé little is the quantity required, 
that it seldom adds to— and generally reduces — the ultimate 
cost ... because it usually lowers the first cost in alloy con- 
tent, means fewer rejects and effects other shop economies. 


Investigate Moly. Moly has had more than a decade of 
countless laboratory, steel-furnace, foundry, forge and punish- 
ing service tests. We invite engineers, metallurgists, produc- 
tion and business executives to write for either or both of 
these interesting books: “Molybdenum in 1934” and ‘“Molyb- 
denum in Cast Iron — 1934 Supplement.” Also ask us to mail 
you our periodical news-sheet, “The Moly Matrix.” Be free 
too, to enlist the aid of our Detroit experimental laboratory. 
Climax Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


INDUSTRY’S MOST 
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British Roads Excel in Publicity.......................... 


J. G. Lyne shows how the intensity and quality of their advertising compares 


favorably with that of any other industry whatsoever. 
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Tells of tests, conducted at the Materials Research Laboratory of the University 
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Firebox Trouble ? 


...- TRY TONCAN IRON FOR LONGER LIFE 


Corrosion and fire-cracking, particularly on big 
fireboxes, cause high firebox maintenance. Main- 
tenance that can now be reduced—thanks to im- 
proved materials developed by Republic. » » » 
Firebox sheets of Toncan Iron last longer because 
this alloy of copper, molybdenum and _ open- 
hearth now possesses superior resistance to chlo- 
ride, sulphide and oxygenated water corrosion. » » » 
Then, too, Toncan Iron—thanks to its uniform 
physical properties— absorbs breathing strains 
without the fire-cracking that often results in less 
uniform materials. » » » Time and again Toncan 
Iron has proved its ability to lengthen the life of 


fireboxes. Specify it for repairs. » » » » » 
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The “Platform for American Industry” 


The National Association of Manufacturers at a 
recent meeting in New York adopted a “Platform 
for American Industry.” ‘The railroads are an Amer- 
ican industry. The railway equipment and supply 
business is another American industry—a part of the 
manufacturing industry itself. We have, therefore, 
read the “Platform for American Industry” with in- 
terest, questioning as usual, however, when reading 
such a document emanating from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers or the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, as to the extent to which those 
subscribing to the principles and policies advocated in 
it consider them applicable to the railway and railway 
manufacturing industries. 

The Railway Age can hardly be regarded as a New 
Dealer, because it opposed the adoption of the original 
New Deal policies from their inception, and was criti- 
cising them upon the ground that they were economic- 
ally unsound and would hinder recovery when many 
of those now hotly denouncing them were defending 
them and actively participating in their development 
and administration. But this paper cannot forget that 
the depression began, reached bottom and lasted three 
years before the advent of the New Deal. It cannot 
forget that the policies for transportation adopted under 
the Old Deal bore a striking resemblance to certain 
policies of the New Deal for other industries to which 
these other industries now strongly object. It cannot 
disregard the fact that many of the loudest critics of the 
New Deal have, at least until the “Platform for Amer- 
ican Industry” was adopted, continued to oppose 
changes in government transportation policies neces- 
sary to cause the railways and the railway manufac- 
turing industry to be treated as other industries de- 
mand that they shall be treated. Therefore, we cannot 
help wondering whether those who adopt such plat- 
forms as this are merely trying to restore the Old Deal 
under which the depression began, or to beat the New 


Deal with something better than either it or the Old 
Deal. 


“Spending Into Prosperity” 


We present hereafter quotations from the “Platform 
for American Industry,” with questions and comments 
that we regard as pertinent. 

“Government cannot spend its way into prosperity. 
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* * * Private ownership and control of the facilities of 
production, distribution and living are recognized as 
essential to the preservation of individual liberty and 
progress.” Waterways and highways are owned by 
government. Does this mean that spending upon them, 
regardless of their economic utility, does not promote 
prosperity, and that all Old Dealers have ceased to 
advocate it for that purpose? Does it mean that the 
government should discontinue owning and operating 
a barge line on the Mississippi river system? Just 
what is meant then by “private ownership of facilities 
of distribution?” Clearly, it is not “private ownership 
and control of the facilities of * * * distribution” for 
the government to be the owner and developer of 
waterways and of highways for commercial transporta- 
tion. 

“In opposing unsound economic and social measures 
it is unnecessary to propose alternatives.” Neverthe- 
less, it would have helped to clarify the attitude of those 
who adopted the “Platform for American Industry” 
if they had proposed specific alternatives to present 
government transportation policies. 


“Governmental Interference and Competition” 


“Private enterprise cannot serve society effectively 
under conditions of governmental interference, unneces- 
sary and repressive regulation and governmental com- 
petition.” Private enterprise owns and manages—or 
tries to manage—the railways under the very condi- 
tions mentioned. Many business men criticise their 
managements upon the ground that they have not been 
as efficient and progressive as the managements of some 
other industries. But those managing these other in- 
dustries have helped to impose upon the railways the 
“conditions of governmental interference, unnecessary 
and repressive regulation and governmental competi- 
tion” which they can condemn. With what logic do 
business men criticise railway managements, after hay- 
ing helped impose on them conditions under which they 
assert private enterprise cannot function efficiently in 
any industry? 

“Under the American system, government has no 
valid sanction to use its taxing power to penalize thrift 
and success; * * * to destroy the rights of citizens in 
the ownership of private property by engaging in com- 
petition with them.” Government has used, and is still 
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using, its taxing power to “penalize thrift and success” 
in both the railway and the railway equipment and sup- 
ply industries. By the use of its taxing power to en- 
gage in competition with the railways it has destroyed, 
and is still destroying “the rights of citizens in the 
ownership of private (railway) property,” and also in 
the ownership of private property engaged in manufac- 
turing for the railways; for it has thereby not only re- 
duced the earnings but also the buying power of the 
railways and thus reduced the earnings of companies 
dependent mainly or entirely for their business upon 
railway buying. 


Making Business Stand for Its Own Principles 


Just what do those who adopted the “Platform for 
American Industry” propose shall be done to stop the 
specific and direct application to the railways, and the 
indirect application to the railway manufacturing in- 
dustry, of the general policies of government that they 
condemn? Are they going to make any effort to array 
all commerce and industry against them? If so, they 
should begin with members of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerct of 
the United States. The Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion is largely composed of members of these two na- 
tional commercial and industrial organizations. The 
railways are trying to secure a reduction of their regu- 
lation through repeal of the long-and-short-haul section 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, which does not apply 
to transportation by either waterway or highway. This 
reduction of railway regulation is being opposed by 
the Mississippi Valley Association, and also by com- 
mercial interests in the western intermountain terri- 
tory. 

In addition, commercial and industrial interests are 
promoting increased use of the government’s taxing 
power to penalize what there may remain of present 
and prospective thrift and success in the railway indus- 
try. The Mississippi Valley Association is promoting 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars upon 
the “improvement” of the Missouri and upper Missis- 
sippi rivers. Other business interests are advocating 
the expenditure of other hundreds of millions upon the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. Others—prin- 
cipally manufacturers—are advocating construction of 
the Beaver-Mahoning canal across the state of Ohio. 
Still others are promoting large and unnecessary ex- 
penditures upon additional commercial highways to be 
used in competition with the railways. Did the National 
Association of Manufacturers speak for all manu‘ac- 
turers in its “Platform for American Indusiry,” or 
only for some, and, if only for some, are there enough 
who actually believe in it to have made its adoption and 
dissemination worth while? 


Tax Bills and Freight Bills 


“Many of those who never see a tax bill pay a large 
part of the total taxes in the cost of what they buy. 
Taxation for wasteful or unproductive uses destroys 
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buying power, curtails production and reduces the op- 
portunities for employment.” The Railway Age has 
long been preaching this sound doctrine. Freight rates 
are not the only measure of what the public pays for 
freight transportation. In order to ascertain the total 
cost of transportation by water, highway or air it is 
necessary to add to the rates paid by shippers and 
travelers the taxes paid to subsidize these means of 
transportation. Everybody when he pays federal or 
state taxes is helping to pay for transportation of every 
kind, excepting by railway, whether he is aware of it 
or not. 

There is no taxation for more wasteful and unproduc- 
tive uses than that levied to provide means of transpor- 
tation that could not exist without subsidies. It not 
only increases taxes, but also, by diverting traffic from 
the railways, makes higher than otherwise would be 
necessary the rates that must be charged by rail. 

The “Platform for American Industry” is sound doc- 
trine—as far as it goes. This paper is unable, how- 
ever, to work up enough optimism to believe that even 
all the manufacturers of the country will accept it and 
stand for its consistent application in the public inter- 
est and regardless of what they may believe will be 
the short-range effects upon their own business. 


Equipment Loans at 
Less Than 23/, Per Cent 


The Pennsylvania has announced that it has sold an 
issue of $18,420,000 of equipment trust 234 per cent 
certificates under competitive bidding at 100.283. This 
price will make the funds the railroad borrows cost it 
only about 2.71 per cent per annum. The total cost 
of the 10,000 freight cars to be financed with the pro- 
ceeds of this loan is approximately $25,000,000, which 
means that the company is financing about one-fourth 
of the purchase with cash. 

Not all railroads are financially as well off as the 
Pennsylvania. (It earned net income of $1.38 a share 
on its $50-par stock in the first ten months of the 
year). Yet the demand for this class of investment is 
so great that any railroad not imminently threatened 
with bankruptcy could probably finance equipment pur- 
chases on terms not strikingly less advantageous. For 
verification of this opinion one only needs consult the 
current market prices of equipment trust certificates 
of solvent roads already outstanding. 

The question is, how much longer will such low rates 
persist? <A rise of only one point in the interest rate 
means an additional $10,000 a year on each million 
dollars borrowed. 

The Pennsylvania by borrowing at 234 per cent in- 
stead of waiting until the rate rises to, say, 4, is saving 
$225,000 a year in carrying charges on this lot of 
equipment alone. 
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An Effective Advertising Medium—Thousands of Railway-owned Vehicles Which Move Through the Streets 


British Roads Excel in Publicity 


Railways’ advertising intensity and quality compares favorably 
with that of any other industry whatsoever 


By J. G. Lyne 


abandoned advertising as an individualistic enter- 

prise. Each company maintains its own advertising 
department, as in the past, but none of the advertising 
matter of any of the railways has any longer the purpose 
of taking business from another railway. The sole 
purpose is to get traffic on the railways, in competition 
with other forms of transport, and to assure that the 
railways get a fair percentage of the loose change that 


Te British railways some three years ago definitely 


the public may have to spend in any way that it sees* 


fit. In this latter aspect, railway advertising and mer- 
chandising is not in competition with any other form 
of transportation, but with that of any enterprise what- 
ever which has goods or services to sell. 


Public Cannot Escape Railways’ Message 


The intensity of railway advertising in Britain sur- 
passes anything of the kind in the United States. 
Whereas in America there has grown up a generation 
a large part of which scarcely realizes that railways exist, 
in England, by contrast, it is hardly possible to walk 
a block in any city or town without having one’s at- 
tention drawn to railway service. The principal means 
by which the railways are kept constantly before the 
public are the collection and delivery vehicles operated 
by the railways through the streets. Many of these 
vehicles carry nothing but the name of the railway upon 
them; but even that is effective advertising because it 
impresses upon the onlooker the activity of the railway 
as the agency of transportation. With such a sight 


before him many times each day, it is small wonder that 
the Englishman still thinks of transport and railways as 
synonyms. 

But the railways do not use their collection and de- 
livery trucks simply as passive advertising media; many 
of them are used as billboards for the display of railway 


posters—advertising low railway rates in general, or a 
particularly attractive rate or destination for a rail 
journey, or some rail freight service (such as the par- 


cels service or container handling of household re- 





Specimens of British Railway 
Advertising Material 


Through the courtesy of Railway Research 
Service, London, an agency of the British 
railways, the Railway Age has received a com- 
prehensive collection of advertising matter 
currently employed by the railways of Great 
Britain. This collection includes newspaper 
advertisements, posters, books, pamphlets and 
miscellaneous printed matter. During the 
month of January the collection will be avail- 
able at the New York office of the Railway 
Age, 30 Church street, for inspection by such 
of our readers as may be interested. 
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LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 


A Leaflet Exploiting Local Travel Bargains 


movals). To some extent, space is also let out to other 
advertisers for the display of posters on railway road 
vehicles, but primarily they are used for this purpose by 
the railways themselves. 


A Year-Round Campaign 


The newspaper advertising program of the London, 
Midland & Scottish, the largest of the railways, may 
be taken as fairly typical. The main feature of this 
program is the publicizing of the rates and services to 
summer resorts. This campaign is conducted on a large 
scale in all newspapers of any importance in London and 
the principal provincial centers. There are three phases 
to this program as follows: 

1. Advertisements which are inserted beginning right 
after Easter setting forth in rather general terms the 
attractions of various holiday centers. 

2. The general advertising is followed up later by 
particulars as to fares and any exceptional facilities 
offered in connection with the various holiday centers. 

3. When the summer time tables are issued, the prin- 
cipal train schedules to the various points are advertised. 

This newspaper campaign is intensive during the 
months into which it is concentrated. Similarly, series 
of advertisements by the railways jointly are inserted 
in all the principal newspapers just before each other 
holiday period during the year. Arrangements are 
made on the L. M.S. for these campaigns in the prin- 
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cipal daily papers entirely by the headquarters publicity 
office, but provision is also made for a certain amount 
of local advertising. At each point on the railway, the 
officers in charge, if they believe there are facilities 
which the public would use in greater measure if they 
were advertised, may, in co-operation with the head- 
quarters publicity office, arrange for advertising in local 
newspapers to exploit these services. In this manner 
many services of purely local attraction are publicized, 
which might not happen if some degree of initiative were 
not left to local officers who know their people and what 
railway has to offer which is likely to appeal to 
them. 


Freight Service Publicized in Business Paper 


In addition to newspaper advertising of passenger 
rates and services, the railways also advertise their 
freight services—to a large extent in the business and 
trade press. An intensive campaign along this line, 
largely confined to business and trade papers, is being 
carried on at the present time. Among the services 
being advertised are the following: 

1. Removals of household effects in containers. 

2. Containers for various classes of traffic. 

3. “Registered transits” (like registered mail, freight 
shipments may be registered and checked through each 
handling from shipper to consignee at a slight additional 
charge). 


4. “Country lorry” services. (These advertisements, 


NIGHT TRAVEL 
TICKETS 


AT HALF. FARES 
To NORTH OF ENGLAND 


30th SEPT., 1935 UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


Competing With Overnight Buses by Low Rates and Advertising 
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mostly in agricultural papers, tell the farmers the ad- 
vantage to them of having railway motor vehicles call 
at the farms for their milk and other produce.) 

5. C.O.D. service offered by the railways. 

6. “Exceptional loads” (i.e., the facilities the rail- 
ways offer for handling out-size shipments and those of 
exceptional weight). 

In addition to advertisements of each of the above, 
the railways—for this is a joint campaign of all the 
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Full details of charges for heavier weights obtainable 
at any Station, Office or Parcels Agency of the 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST 
‘STREAMLINE TRAIN 


NEWCASTLE & LONDON 
IN 4 HOURS 


AVERAGE THROUGHOUT SPEED 67:08 M.P.H. 





Week-days (Saturdays excepted) ] 
NEWCASTLE dep 10.0 KING'S CROSS dep 5.30 | 
DARLINGTON ,, 10.42 DARLINGTON arr 8.48 | 
KING’S CROSS arr 20 NEWCASTLE ,, 9.30 | 


| 
Connecting trains serve Tyneside and Tees-side | 








SUPPLEMENTARY FARES — First Class 5/- Third Class 3/- 


(for each single journey) 


LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 




















Joint Advertising of Express Parcel Service 


Poster Announcing a New Service 





railways—have issued a booklet and prepared a poster 
on each of these services. The former is sent to all 
inquirers, giving full details on the particular service 
in which the inquirer is interested. And the posters are 
used, as is the newspaper advertising, to stimulate 
interest and lead to inquiries. 


Wide Variety of Media Used 


There is scarcely any recognized form of advertising 
medium which the railways do not use, or have not 
used at some time or another. In the London subways 
there are both posters in the stations and car cards 
in the trains, advertising this or that pleasant spot for 
a visit and the low rates available for going there. An- 
other favorite subway advertisement is that of house- 
hold removals in containers. This is the door 
service by which the railways are succeeding in winning 
back a class of traffic which, above all others, is espe- 
cially adapted to truck handling. Look at the edges of 
a London telephone directory and you will find an 
L.M.S. advertisement. You will find them on the 
sides of urban buses. Railways and their services flash 
before you in neon lights at the many ticket offices 
scattered throughout the cities. And every travel and 
tourist agency also advertises railway service in its 
show windows, because the railways allow commissions 
on sales to these agencies. 

The L.M.S. publicity and advertising department also, 
of course, handles a great deal of news publicity ma- 
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would seem to indicate that they have been eminently 


aa 5 cg successful. 
| ‘a Films a Valuable Medium 


ai oe. *“™ “itl ac. ° In addition to these periodicals, the publicity depart- 


, Lar : ; 
mgt wn SERVICE “ : ment also uses films as a means of interesting employees 
mite RAY KS 


a ame uns of one department in the work of other departments— 

re so that the employee, however specialized his job, has 

a f\ some understanding of the working of the system as 

a whole. These films are shown at principal points 

throughout the system. While the public is not ex- 

cluded from viewing them, they are intended primarily 

for employees and these latter come to see them by the 

thousands wherever they are shown. An officer of the 

company attends each showing of the films, giving a 
lecture on the content. 

Some of the films which have been made and shown 
in this connection are as follows: The equipment and 
operation of the famous L.M.S. train, the “Royal Scot,’ 
including “shots” of its visit to America in connection 
with the Century of Progress fair at Chicago in 1933; 
the building of freight and passenger cars in the com- 
pany’s shops; the operation of the company’s ships (be- 
tween England and Ireland); the handling of freight 
traffic; the building of locomotives in the company’s 
shops; track maintenance work and how it is done; the 
company’s system of hotels. In addition a film is made 
annually showing the principal events of the year—trains 
which have been accelerated, new cars and locomotives, 
new stations completed, etc. 

The advertising work of the British railways is very 
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GOODS MOTOR 
FACILITIES 


Containers, Plus Publicity, Are Winning Household Removals 
Back to the Rails 


terial. Employees of the department with a knowl- 
edge of newspaper requirements are charged with the 
duty of seeking out developments on the railway which 
have genuine “human interest” or news value; and there 
are many developments which happen on the railway 
which the newspapers are eager to get, such as official 
changes, new construction projects, details regarding 
accidents, dividend reports and the like. Facilities are 
provided by the publicity office for supplying such 
information with a minimum of effort on the part of 
the reporters. 


“Selling” the Staff an Important Part of Job 


The L.M.S. publicity office also issues two monthly 
“house organs” to the staff, which it regards in some 
respects as the most important part of its job. One 
of these, “On Time,” goes to all employees in the 
operating department and the other,“Quota News,” to all 
those who in any way have to do with the solicitation 
of traffic. That this undertaking is a tremendous one 
is indicated by the circulation figures—-100,000 of each 
issue of “On Time” and 85,000 of “Quota News.” 


These publications are of 8 pages each, printed on a % > THE 
good quality of paper and well illustrated. Their pur- Aa D SRBC, an 
L.N.E.R.RAIL-ROAD LINK 


pose is to keep each locality on the line informed as 


to what is going on elsewhere and to stimulate a healthy BETWEEN CITY, VILLAGE AND.FARM 
and friendly rivalry in performance between different : 
sections. These publications are edited to do this par- 


ticular job and not to flatter personal vanity ; results No Farmer Has to Own a Truck with Such Service as This 
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largely handled by the railways’ own staff, and not 
through advertising agencies. Of course, outside artists 
are hired for poster work and the like, but in general 
the whole job from beginning to end is done in the rail- 
way Office and is not “farmed out.” A great deal of ad- 
vertising is joint by the railways, but no joint agency 
is used to handle the work; instead it is divided up by 
agreement among the advertising staffs of the four rail- 
way companies. Naturally, it takes a considerable per- 
sonnel to perform such comprehensive duties and the 
railways have not stinted themselves in this regard. One 
of the systems alone has 125 employees in its advertis- 
ing and publicity department—including officers, clerks, 
stenographers, writers, artists, and office boys. The 
advertising department, however, is not entirely a spend- 
ing department, because all the companies sell space 
for posters around their stations and on their road ve- 
hicles, as well as advertising space in many of their 
publications—which facilities bring in a not inconsider- 
able revenue. 

No review of publicity and advertising of the British 
railways, however cursory, would be complete without 
mention of what might be called their “literature,” that 
is, books and pamphlets covering services they offer, 
or designed simply to meet the demand which arises 
from the tremendous public interest in railroading. Each 
of the railways publishes an annual vacation guide con- 
taining descriptions, maps and pictures of the resorts, 
scenic and historic areas it serves; these guides also 
contain a large volume of boarding house and hotel 
advertising. These books are huge, that of the Great 
Western, called “Holiday Haunts,” containing well over 
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By Many Such Books as This a Healthy “Fan” Interest Is Stimulated 
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1,000 pages. The demand for these books is tremendous 
in spite of the fact that they are sold, not given away 
—so great in fact that the 1935 edition of “Holiday 
Haunts” was no longer obtainable at the company’s 
principal station, Paddington, in London by the middle 
of July this year. In addition to these general guides, 
each railway publishes a large variety of booklets, deal- 
ing with particular areas. These too are sold at a 
nominal price, and may be purchased not only at stations 
but from newsstands and book stores all over the coun- 
try. These books are written by writers of recognized 


ability and are richly illustrated. Typical of books 
designed simply to encourage general interest in rail- 
roading rather than directly to influence traffic is the 
Great Western’s series for “Boys of All Ages.” This 


series includes the following titles: 


“The 10:30 Limited” 

“Caerphilly Castle” (a locomotive) 
“*Twixt Rail and Sea” 

“The ‘King’ of Railway Locomotives” 
“Cheltenham Flyer” 

“Track Topics” 


Fuel for “Fans” to Feed Upon 


The books are non-technical but thorough \nyone 
who reads them—and thousands upon thousands of 
British “boys of all ages” do so—gets a good working 
knowledge of railway operations, railway track, rail- 
way signaling and railway equipment. When the “boys 
of all ages” travel they insist, naturally, upon going 
by rail, and they know enough about what is going on 
to be able to “railroad” as they go along. They know 
something of the history of the line they traverse. They 


know the engines (all passenger locomotives are named). 
They know the principal bridges, grades and tunnels. 
They interpret the meaning of the various aspects of 


the signals. For them each journey by train is some- 
thing of an adventure. And if a train makes a run 
that is in any respect a record, the newspapers want to 
know all about it—not merely the flat overall time, but 


the speed point by point ior the whole trip. 


Why Not Do It in America Too? 


The publicity activity of the railways is so intensive 
and extensive, and the public appetite for railway in- 
formation so enormous in England, that the American 
visitor cannot help but wonder why this should not be 
so on this side of the Atlantic. When he observes 
further that railway patronage by the public is so much 
greater in proportion in Britain than it is in America 
and that highway competition is so much less a threat, 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the publicity 
and advertising activities of the British railways are to 
a large degree responsible for the admirable way in 
which the British railways have succeeded in holding 
their own. 


In Orper To Give as Many Horipay Patrons as PossiBte an 
opportunity to ride its Twin Zephyrs, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, from December 20 to 24, inclusive, will run both trains 
from each terminal at the same time. Each morning the two 
trains will leave Chicago at 8 o’clock and will arrive in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., at 3 p.m. Simultaneously, a steam train will leave 
Minneapolis at 8 a.m. and will arrive in Chicago at 3 p.m. In 
the afternoon, both Zephyrs will leave Minneapolis at 4 o’clock 
and will arrive in Chicago at 10:50 p.m. Simultaneously, a 
steam train will leave Chicago at 4 p.m. and will art Min- 


neapolis at 10:59 p.m. 





Studies Throw Light on Thermal Effect 
of Welding Structural Steel 


Tests indicate presence of high stresses but show that efficiency 
of metal added is not seriously affected 


ESTS conducted at the Materials Research Labora- 
| tory of the University of Illinois indicate that the 

welding of longitudinal steel plates to structural 
members, as is done in reinforcing bridges, results in 
thermal stresses of as much as 15,000 Ib. per sq. in., but 
that this does not seriously affect the efficiency of the 
added material in strengthening the member. This in- 
vestigation, which was financed by the Nickel Plate, 
embraced stress measurements on certain columns in a 
steel viaduct of that road at Girard, Pa., as well as work 
in the laboratory at Urbana, IIl., where tests to failure 
were made on six steel columns that were furnished 
jointly by the American Bridge Company and the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corporation, the material being supplied 
by the former and fabricated by the latter. The welding 
rods were furnished by the Lincoln Electric Company 
and the Una Welding Company. 

The results of the investigation were reported in Bulle- 
tin No. 280 of the Engineering Experimentation Station 
of the University of Illinois, by Wilbur M. Wilson, re- 
search professor of structural engineering, and Rex L. 

srown, research associate in theoretical and applied me- 

chanics, under whose direction the work was done. The 
hasic phenomenon under investigation was described in 
the foreword of the report as follows: 


Thermal Stresses Are Introduced 


It is a matter of common knowledge that when a longi- 
tudinal plate or shape is welded to a structural member, 
longitudinal thermal stresses are produced which may 
have considerable magnitude. These stresses are due to 
the large variation in the temperature that occurs over 
the transverse section immediately after the weld is 
made. There is a narrow longitudinal strip immediately 
adjacent to the welds that is hot, whereas the steel 
some distance from the welds is comparatively cool. 
After the welds have been completed, the whole member 
gradually cools to the temperature of the surrounding 
air. All parts are cooled, but some parts more than 
others. Portions that cool the most shrink the most, 
and this difference in the shrinkage causes residual 
longitudinal stresses in the steel, tension at some portions 
of the section and compression at others. The question 
of importance to the structural engineer is, Do these 
residual longitudinal stresses affect the load-carrying 
capacity of a steel column? The investigation was under- 
taken for the purpose of giving information relative to 
this question. 

The Girard viaduct, with which this investigation is 
concerned, is a steel structure about 1,500 ft. long of 
the usual tower and girder-span type, with 30-ft. tower 
spans and 60-ft. clear spans, the tallest tower having a 
height of about 85 ft. It was built in 1902 and the 
tower columns were reinforced in 1934 to accommodate 
the heavier loads to which the structure is being sub- 
jected. These columns, as shown in Fig la were made 


up of four Z-bars and a web plate, and were reinforced 
by welding longitudinal plates to the outstanding flanges 
of the Z-bars, as shown in Fig. 1b. 


Take Strain-Gage Measurements 


As a part of this investigation, strain-gage measure- 
ments were made on two columns of one bent in the 
viaduct for the purpose of determining the tempera- 
ture deformations induced in the process of welding and 
the distribution of the live-load stress over the section 
of the column for both the original and the reinforced 
column. The live-load strain on the original section was 
measured only near the top of the top panel of the 
column ; while both the live-load strain on the reinforced 
section and the temperature deformation due to welding 
were measured at sections near the top of the top panel, 
near the bottom of the top panel, and near the bottom 
of the bottom panel. These measurements were made 
with an eight-inch Berry strain gage on a number of 
gage lines at each section, the location of these gage 
lines being indicated by the short lines shown on the 
sections in Fig. 1. The effect of welding was determined 
by the differences between the readings taken before and 
after the welding was done. A similar procedure was 
followed to determine the live load strains, the live- 
load readings being taken with a locomotive standing on 
the viaduct directly over the bent. 

With respect to the effect of live load, the average 
measured stress on the original columns was about 16 
per cent more and on the welded columns about 11 per 
cent less than the computed stresses, these discrepancies 
being accounted for by probable variations in the stress 
at points in the section where measurements were not 
taken. The distribution of the live load stresses was, 
in general, as uniform for the reinforced column as it 
was in the original section. 

The differential in stresses in the various parts of the 
columns due to the wide range of temperatures during 
welding was sufficient to produce plastic flow in certain 
portions of the section, with the result that the strain- 
gage measurements could not indicate either the sense or 
magnitude of the stresses in such parts of the column 
cross section. The general effect was that of shortening 
the columns, the amount of this shortening being suf- 
ficient so that it could be measured with a steel tape. 
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Within the limits of such portions of the column cross- 
sections where the strain-gage measurements were 
deemed reliable criteria, it was determined that the 
thermal stresses due to welding ranged from 6,480 to 
11,400 Ib. per sq. in., which in the opinion of the authors 
of the report, “should be given serious consideration, 
for it is probable that the maximum stress, the sum of 
the stresses due to dead load, live load, impact, and 
temperature changes, is greater at some points for the 
reinforced column than it was for the original column.” 
Because of these uncertainties it was decided to continue 
the investigation by conducting tests to destruction on 
full size columns of the type provided in the Girard 
viaduct. 


The Test Columns 


Six columns were provided for these tests, all of 
which, 20 ft. long, were fabricated by riveting and were 
of exactly the same section as the columns in the viaduct. 
Two of the columns (Al-A2) were subjected to test in 
exactly this form, while two of the remaining four (B1- 
B2) were reinforced in the same manner as the columns 
in the Girard viaduct, i.e., with plates connecting the 
outstanding flanges of the Z’s, while the remaining two 
specimens (C1-C2) were reinforced by means of plates 
welded against the webs of the Z’s. Strain-gage measure- 
ments were taken on the columns after fabrication, and 
again after the welding had been completed and the 
metal had cooled to normal temperature. The columns 
were tested to failure in the laboratory’s 3,000,000-Ib. 
testing machine. 

Studies of the graphs of the deformations due to the 
thermal effect of welding show that these deformations 
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Fig. 2. Relation Between Load and Unit Deformation; Columns 
Al and A2 


are in many cases as great as the elastic deformations 
corresponding to stresses of 10,000 to 15,000 fb. per sq. 
in., and that in a few instances the thermal deformation 
was nearly or quite equal to the elastic deformation cor- 
responding to the yield point stress of the material. 
The relation between the load on the column and the 
average unit deformation over the section is shown for 
each of the six columns in the accompanying diagrams, 
which give one pair of lines for each section, as well as a 
pair that give the average of all of the sections. The 
broken lines give the computed deformations while the 
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full lines show the measured strains. The measured and 
computed values of deformation are in fair agreement at 
the smaller loads, but the measured values greatly ex- 
ceed the computed values near the ultimate. 

The deformation of steel near the proportional limit 
cannot be measured with a high degree of accuracy, but 
the fact that the curves for the five sections of each 
column are similar makes it appear reasonable to assume 
that the average curve for each column gives, with a fair 





Comparison of the Load-Carrying Capacity and Yield-Point Strength 
of the Test Columns 


Unit 

Total Maximum  Yield- Ratio Total 
Area of 1 Maximum Load Point Load to 

Column Section — Loadin in10001b. Strength Yield-Point 

No. sq. in. : in 1000 1b. persq.in. in 10001b. Strength 
Al 21.36 66 714.0 33.4 750.5 0.95 
A2 21.36 66 726.0 34.0 740.8 0.98 
Bl 30.36 64 1000.0 33.0 1044.9 0.96 
B2 30.36 64 986.0 32.5 1037.7 0.95 
Cl 30.36 75 1080.0 35.6 1069.0 1.01 
Cc 30.36 75 1060.0 34.9 1075.0 0.99 





degree of accuracy, the relation between the load and the 
average deformation for the column. 

If a portion of the area of a section is stressed beyond 
the proportional limit, the average strain over the whole 
section will be greater than the elastic strain correspond- 
ing to the average stress. If some portion of it is stressed 
beyond the yield point the increase in the average strain 
will be even more. The departure of the full lines from 
the broken lines in the diagrams is evidently due to the 
fact that some part of the section is stressed beyond the 
yield point, even though the average stress for the sec- 
tion is less than this limit. 

The departure of the full lines from the broken lines 
was greater for the reinforced than for the unreinforced 
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columns. This is attributed to the fact that the deforma- 
tion over the section varied more for the reinforced col- 
umns than for those that were not reinforced (due to 
the thermal stress) and some portions of the sections 
were stressed beyond the yield point at a lower average 
stress for the former than for the latter. 


Conclusions 


In the words of the authors, “the tests apparently 
support the following coinclusions :” 


(1) If structural steel members are reinforced by 
welding longitudinal plates to the original section, longi- 
tudinal thermal stresses will be produced. The thermal 
stresses will usually be of the order of from 5,000 to 
15,000 Ib. per sq. in., and in some instances may equal 
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Cl and C2 


the yield-point strength of the material, which, for the 
columns tested, was approximately 36,000 lb. per sq. in. 


(2) If a column that has been reinforced by welding 
longitudinal plates to the original section is straight after 
the welding has been completed, the unit load-carrying 
capacity w ‘ill be as great for the reinforced as for the 
original column. The tests were made on square-ended 
columns having an 1/r ratio of about 65, and this ratio 
was not greatly affected by the change in section. 

(3) The columns reinforced with 6-in. by 34-in plates 
were a little stronger than the ones reinforced with 12-in. 
by 3-in. plates. 


This investigation was planned in consultation with 
an advisory committee consisting of: G. H. Tinker 
(chairman), bridge engineer of the Nickel Plate; A. C. 
Harvey, chief engineer, J. C. Wallace, assistant chief 
engineer and F. S. Hales, engineer of track of the rail- 
road, respectively; Jonathon Jones, chief engineer, Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corporation; and Albert Reichmann, 
vice-president, American Bridge Company. 
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Prospects for Ferryboat 
Race Are Not Bright 


OW that the returns are evidently all in, T. T. 
N Taber’s New York ferryboat-race proposal ap- 
pears to have won the endorsement and acclaim 
of commuters and the metropolitan and suburban press, 
only to receive from the railroads a liberal application of 
the “wet blanket.” Mr. Taber, who is chairman of the 
New York Chapter, Railway & Locomotive Historical 
Society, outlined his proposal in a letter to the editor 
of Railway Age which was published in the issue of 
October 12. In brief he suggested that the railroads 
operating ferryboats in New York harbor stage a race 
some Saturday afternoon on the Hudson river, with 
each boat carrying its “fans” along. 
Immediately several commuters assumed the role of 
“old subscriber” and wrote letters to their favorite news- 
papers—all developing the general theme that a ferryboat 
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Kay in the Hudson Dispatch, Union City, N. J. 


race would be a “great idea.” The newspapers them- 
selves, in their news and editorial columns, also com- 
mented favorably on the proposal. The New York 
Times, for example, saw in the suggestion the possibility 
of “a new attraction in the city’s annual sport program ;” 
and the New York Evening Journal, while pointing out 
that “ferries are not exactly ocean greyhounds,” never- 
theless thought that a race would “make many New 
Yorkers more ‘ferryboat conscious’.” Among other 
newspaper publicity was the cartoon, published in the 
Hudson Dispatch of Union City, N. J., which is re- 
produced herewith. 

Upon this enthusiastic scene there soon descended, 
however, the realistic reactions of practical railroaders for 
it seems, as one railroad officer put it, that Mr. Taber 
“does not understand the interior construction of Hudson 
river ferryboats, and that, as a rule they only carry a 
sufficient cargo of coal and water to make the short trip 
across the river and back.” For other reasons, it de- 
veloped in letters from other railway officers, the sug- 
gestion, though “interesting” and having some possi- 


bilities for favorable publicity, was nevertheless an “im- 
practical” one. 

One road suggested that, even though it favored the 
stunt, which it does not, it could not spare a ferry for 
the race; a second was interested at first but later found 


(Continued on page 820) 
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The Acme Steel Company's Butane-Electric Locomotive Built by Plymouth 





Plymouth Butane-Electric Locomotive 


Sixty-five ton unit shows good results in switching 
service for the Acme Steel Company 


Steel Company, under conditions of 75 per cent to 

maximum operation, formerly required one 65-ton, 
0-6-0 steam locomotive for at least 14 hours a day and 
at times the use Gf a second 60-ton locomotive overlap- 
ping the operation of the first. The management of the 
cme Steel Company had for some time recognized that 
distinct savings could be made through the substitution 
of an internal-combustion locomotive for this steam 
power, and, in February of this year, the company pur- 
chased from the Plymouth Locomotive Works, Plym- 
outh, Ohio, a 65-ton double-unit, electric-drive locomo- 
tive, powered by two butane-burning engines. 

Prior to the purchase of the butane locomotive, the 
possibilities of gasoline and oil-driven types were can- 
vassed. The gasoline-driven machine was not favored 
because its purchase price was only slightly less than 
that of the butane locomotive and because the high total 
cost per gallon of gasoline materially reduced the ex- 
pected savings over steam operation. Since butane gas 
could be purchased at almost the same price as Diesel 
tuel, the Acme Steel Company found that the saving 
due to the lower actual fuel consumption of the Diesel 
engine could not offset the disadvantage of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent higher initial cost for the Diesel- 
electric. Still another consideration was the fact that 
the Acme Steel Company stores on its property a large 
quantity of butane gas for other plant purposes and only 
the addition of a pump and fuel line to serve the loco- 
motive was necessary. 

_One of the illustrations shows the over-all appearance 
of the Plymouth butane locomotive, the cab and window 
arrangement of which provides a high degree of visi- 
Iility as required for one-man operation. The locomo- 
twe is 40 ft. long over-all inside of the coupler knuckles, 
14 ft. high over the cab and 10 ft. wide. It is equipped 
with two Climax 8-cylinder 6-in. by 7-in. heavy-duty 
gasoline engines modified in point of compression ratio 


S WITCHING at the Riverdale, Ill., plant of the Acme 


and carburetion equipment to burn butane fuel and de- 
signed to produce 253 hp. at 1,200 r.p.m. Each of these 
engines is directly connected through heavy thermoid 
couplings to a General Electric Type GT-1160-A d.c. 
generator, with a continuous rating of 290 amps. at a 
nominal voltage of 500, which supplies current to the 
truck motors over which each is mounted. These mo- 
tors, four in number, are centrally hung, two on each 
truck. They are of the General Electric Company’s 
Type HM-838, which develops 116 hp. for one hour at 
a nominal voltage of 250, and each is connected to its 
axle through single-reduction gearing of 81 to 16 ratio. 
The motors are separately ventilated by centrifugal blow- 
ers mounted one each on the end of the generator shaft 
extension and operating at engine crankshaft speed. 
The mechanical construction of the locomotive is 
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The Cab Construction and Window Arrange 
High Degree of Visibility 
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Mounting of One of the Climax Engines and Direct 
Connected G.E. Generator 


unique in many respects. Ventilation of the engine com- 
partments is secured, as illustrated, through the space 
between the overhanging sides of the hoods and the 
vertical sides of the engine compartment, assisted by 
the engine exhaust which is led to the atmosphere 
through through a large square compartment located at 
each end of the cab. The main frame construction is of 
heavy I-beams substantially cross-braced, welded into 
position and abutting upon a heavy 4-in. slab-steel 
bumper at each end. Across the entire top of this main 
frame is welded a %-in. steel plate having a slip-proof 
surface and serving to stiffen the entire structure. As 
indicated in one of the illustrations, each power unit is 
mounted on a separate welded base which is removable 
from the main frame and thus capable of accurate 
alignment. 

The trucks are particularly worthy of note because of 
their rugged design, intended to assure minimum cost 
for maintenance. The main truck frames are cut from 
solid steel slabs and are connected by a built-up welded 
steel truck bolster bolted and welded to the truck side- 
frames and tied together at the ends by heavy solid steel 
rods, as illustrated. The brake cylinders, two to each 





Construction 
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truck, are of the latest double-acting type and operate 
through simple and accessible equalized brake rigging to 
the steel-tired 36-in. driving wheels. Each truck bolster 
has a phosphor-bronze center-bearing plate which is 
lubricated from the top of the locomotive main frame. 

Two butane fuel tanks, of 125 gal. capacity each, are 
suspended beneath the locomotive frame and are inter- 
connected to equalize the pressure and fuel level be- 
tween them so that the locomotive can be filled from 
either side through one hose connection only. At ap- 
proximately 10 deg. F. and above, the vapor pressure 
of the fuel forces the gas into the mixing valves mounted 
in place of the carburetors on the main engines. The 
butane-burning apparatus with which these engines are 
equipped is the Holzapfel type which has been in use 
for considerable time in highway and other service. It 
serves to provide the proper mixture of air and butane 
gas and maintain a constant pressure to the engine in- 
take regardless of the varying pressure in the fuel tanks. 

The Acme Steel Company reports that the Plymouth 
locomotive has been consuming an average of 10.75 gal. 
of fuel and 0.1 gal. of lubricating oil per hour in heavy 
plant switching. This switching consists largely of 
movements with many reversals and almost continuous 
operation on curves and grades, the butane-electric loco- 
motive demonstrating particular adaptability for this ser- 
vice because of its quickness of reversal, freedom from 
the necessity of stopping for any purpose during the 
working day, and unusual speed and safety on curves, 
enabling it to cover the entire plant trackage quickly and 
effectively. Since being purchased, the locomotive has 
been out of service only once for a minor defect which 
was readily corrected. It is conservatively estimated to 
do 50 per cent more work in a given period of time than 
either of the steam locomotives replaced. Maintenance 
costs will be reduced, as compared to heavy gas-electric 
locomotives, since the butane fuel forms no carbon and 
produces no crankcase dilution. 


Prospects for Ferryboat 
Race Are Not Bright 


(Continued from page 818) 


that the event’s possibilities “are far outweighed by the 
impracticabilities ;” a third, willing “to co-operate in the 
discussion of any plan that seems practical,’ suggested, 
however, that the winner could be determined in ad- 
vance and thus some roads “would hesitate to enter ;” 
a fourth held that there “would be too many boats on 
the river for safety and it would be a boomerang” if 
there were an accident; a fifth, pointing out that “ferry- 
boats are not designed or built for such service,” did not 
care “to enter into such a competition;’ a sixth after 
listing several objections, expressed the opinion that the 
race would not make people sufficiently “ferryboat 
minded” to have “any material effect on our revenue.” 
Also, some of the letters expressed doubt that the race 
would be approved by the U. S. Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection. 

A railroad man of the “impractical” variety, however, 
called the suggestion “‘a swell idea” which “certainly has 
a publicity value.” He added that he had “a mental 
picture of some of my very dear old executive friends 
endorsing it.” 

Thus it seems that everyone favors the ferryboat race 
except the railroads and ,perhaps, the steamboat inspec- 
tion bureau—which, after all, is pretty important op- 
position. 
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Western Lines Adopt Pick-up anc 


Delivery on 


Large Scale 


More than 300 railroads in 45 states now offering the 
service at more than 18,000 stations 


HE most extensive application of free pick-up and 
7 delivery service ever undertaken will be inaugurated 
by 100 railroads in Western Trunk Line territory 
on January 20, when the service will be made available 
at 9,000 to 10,000 of the 13,000 stations in this area. 
This action, decided upon at a meeting in Chicago on 
December 13, terminates a year of study during which 
conflicting opinions have postponed adoption from time 
to time. The action on December 13 was precipitated 
by the Chicago & North Western, which has been an 
advocate of free-pick and delivery service and which 
by that date had already decided to provide free pick-up 
and delivery service at every station on its system if 
the other railroads failed to take action. Its plans were 
so far advanced that only 100 contracts with local 
truckers remained to be negotiated by this road. 
Under the plan of the Western Trunk Line railroads, 
there will be no change in existing rates on class and 
commodity shipments eligible for the service but shippers 
and receivers providing their own trucking will be al- 
lowed 5 cents per 100 Ib. A charge of 5 cents per 
100 Ib. will be made for this service on shipments con- 
signed to or from points located in states other than 
those included within the Western Trunk Line Territory 
(Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri and Wyoming). 
There will be no minimum weight requirement and 
any article weighing less than 4,000 lb. will be picked 
up and delivered. Articles of excessive length, width 
or height will not be accepted. At most points there 
will be no minimum charge on shipments handled in one 
day and no deficiency charge on small accounts. How- 
ever, at some points there will be a charge if the freight 
charges are less than $24 or the shipments less than 
6,000 Ib. for one day. At still other points there will 
be a charge of 5 cents per 100 lb. with a minimum charge 
of 5 cents per shipment. At some points there will be 
a charge of 20 cents per 100 Ib. 
With the action taken by the western lines, pick-up 
ge delivery service, which was first provided by the 
Baltimore & Ohio in Washington, D. C., and Baltimore, 
Md., in the Nineties, and which was abandoned shortly 
thereafter when it was declared discriminatory, will now 
be offered by more than 300 railroads at more than 
18,000 of the 78,000 stations in 44 states. Prior to 1931, 
those railroads which offered the service issued indi- 
vidual tariffs covering pick-up and delivery service 
which was available to shippers and receivers on their 
lines. Since 1931, more railroads have established the 
service and at the same time, have extended its applica- 
tion to include off-line industries. By such action, the 
distance of the truck haul has been extended so that at 
present its confines are only the corporate limits of cities. 
At first, pick-up and delivery service was available only 
to shipments that moved certain distances over one 
railroad. Later when joint tariffs were made, the serv- 
ice was expanded and shipments moving less than 200 
miles by rail were entitled to the service. Now in some 
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sections there is no limitation as to the distance moved 
by rail. Charges for the service also have undergone a 
change due to a large extent to motor truck competition. 
At first, they were high due to the cost of providing 
the service and were added to the line-haul rates. Now 
the tendency is to provide the service free. 

In its operation, pick-up and delivery is provided at 
the request of the shipper and the charges are paid by 
him unless absorbed in the freight rate. Pick-up service 
entails the movement of freight from the shipper’s place 
of business to the railroad station and delivery includes 
the movement from the railroad to the consignee’s place 
of business. Both movements are accomplished by 
motor or other vehicles owned by railroads or more 
commonly by vehicles owned by private companies with 
which the railroads have entered into contracts for the 
service. Under some tariffs an allowance is made ship- 
pers when they do their own drayage. 


Southwestern Lines Began Service in 193] 


Pick-up and delivery service was first adopted on 
a comprehensive scale in the Southwest where, in 1931, 
it was placed in effect by the railroads jointly. In this 
territory, a joint tariff of 114 railroads, first made ef- 
fective on October 1, 1931, provides for pick-up and 
delivery service in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexi- 
co, Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas. At first, the serv- 
ice was confined to shipments moving less than 300 miles 
by railroad, but now participating carriers provide pick- 
up and delivery service when requested on interstate and 
intrastate shipments moving under class and commodity 
rates up to 500 miles or more. Under this tariff, cer- 
tain shipments are given pick-up and delivery service 
without an additional charge, while on other gene 
a charge of 10 cents per 100 Ib. is collected for the serv- 
ice. There is no minimum weight requirement. The 
service is confined to the corporate limits of the city or 
town of the original or destination station but does not 
apply to shipments from or to off-track stations. When 
the consignor elects to make his own arrangements for 
the pick-up service, an allowance of 5 cents per 100 Ib. 
is made, subject to certain conditions. 

Another tariff in that territory, the Texas lines Tariff, 
provides pick-up and delivery service on intrastate l.c.l. 
traffic without charge. No drayage allowances are made. 
Twenty of the railroads perform the service only on 
shipments destined to or coming from points located on 
the lines of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trans porta- 
tion Company, the Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company, the Santa Fe Transportation Company, the 
Southern Pacific Transportation Company and the Texas 
& Pacific Motor Transport Company. 

In the eastern territory, a joint tariff of 38 railroads, 
first made effective on July 1, 1934, provides for pick-up 
and delivery service in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
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Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. The tariff ap- 
plies on interstate and intrastate shipments moving under 
class and commodity rates when requested by the shipper 
without a distance restriction. Class rate shipments 
move under rates shown in the tariff which include the 
cost of the service and no allowance is made when the 
consignor or consignee performs the drayage. On traf- 
fic subject to commodity rates, the service is performed 
at a charge of 6 cents per 100 lb., subject to minimums 
of 100 Ib. per shipment and at 30 cents per 100 Ib. 

In the South, a joint tariff of eight railroads, made 
effective on March 15, 1935, provides pick-up and de- 
livery service in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee and Virginia. This 
tariff applies on traffic moving on L.c.l. or any-quantity 
ratings. Free pick-up and delivery on each railroad is 
accorded when requested where the aggregate freight 
charge on the entire shipment equals or exceeds the 
charges computed at 20 cents per 100 lb. for the aggre- 
gate weight thereof. When this charge averages less 
than 20 cents per 100 lb., an additional charge sufficient 
to increase the average to 20 cents per 100 Ib. is added. 
On traffic moving from points on one line to another 
of the participating carriers, free service is rendered 
where the first class rate is $1.35 or less per 100 Ib. 
When the rate exceeds $1.35, there is a charge of 10 
cents per 100 Ib. On traffic moving between points on 
the lines of participating carriers and points other than 
in the South, an additional charge of 10 cents per 100 Ib. 
is made for both pick-up and*delivery. When the con- 
signor or consignee performs the service, an allowance 
of 5 cents per 100 lb. is made. Drayage is confined to 
the corporate limits of cities or to industries within a 
radius of one mile of the carrier’s freight depot. 

In California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, a 
joint traffic of 8 lines provides for pick-up and delivery 
service on class and commodity shipments at certain pre- 
scribed rates, based on classes and commodities and 
weights and distances. An allowance of 5 cents per 100 
lb. is made when shippers or receivers do the trucking. 
Another joint tariff of 19 carriers provides for this ser- 
vice on class and commodity traffic at prescribed rates at 
300 points in Alabama, Nevada, Oregon and Utah. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific are providing pick- 
up and delivery service at prescribed rates between 
Seattle, Wash., and Tacoma and Spokane, while the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle and the Union Pacific are 
offering it between Portland, Ore., and Spokane. 


Western Railroads Make First Expansion in April 


Following the successful experience of the pioneering 
lines, 10 western lines, on April 1, 1935, extended pick- 
up and delivery service to off-line industries in more 
than 300 cities in 7 mid-western states. The Erie at 
the same time established the service at Chicago. 

In the consideration of pick-up and delivery service 
on western lines, attention was first directed to Chicago 
where the service was being performed by the Pennsyl- 
vania on a restricted scale, and further consideration was 
later extended to its application in other key cities. As 
a result, the tariffs issued by the western lines last April 
embraced 300 stations in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan and Nebraska, and 
applied on interstate and intrastate shipments. These 
tariffs gave free pick-up and delivery service on l.c.l. 
shipments of 6,000 Ib. or more received from or deliv- 
ered to industries located on or off tracks within the 
corporate limits of stations. No charge was made when 
the shipment was in lots of 6,000 lb. or more, but when 
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the weight was less than 6,000 Ib., a charge of 20 cents 
per 100 lb. was assessed on such deficiency. The mini- 
mum charge on shipments handled in one day from one 
consignor was $24 and if the amount was less, the con- 
signor paid the difference. No allowance was made 
when the shipper did his own trucking. On some lines 
any size shipment was picked up or delivered at a charge 
of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 or 12 cents per 100 Ib., with a minimum 
charge of 10, 15, 25, 50 cents or $1 per shipment. 
Simultaneous with the development of l.c.l. pick-up 
and delivery service in the West, the Illinois Central, 
the Chicago & North Western and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific have extended pick-up service 
to livestock shipments destined from points in Illinois 
and Iowa to Chicago. Under the individual tariffs of 
these railroads, they truck livestock from farms to rail- 
road stations without charge and make an allowance of 
3 cents per 100 Ib. if the drayage is done by the shipper. 
The effectiveness of pick-up and delivery service is 
reflected in the patronage on the Pennsylvania where, 
in 1934, for the first time since 1925, there was an in- 
crease in l.c.l. traffic over the preceding year. During 
1934, it handled 2,643,510 shipments in collection and 
delivery operations, or 17.5 per cent of the year’s l.c.l. 
traffic. The expansion of its collection and delivery ser- 
vice has been almost continuous since its inauguration 
in December, 1933. In the first month of operation, less 
than 49,000 shipments were handled, representing 5.5 
per cent of the total I.c.l. business. In the second month, 
the shipments more than doubled. In October, 1934, 
more than 300,000 shipments were handled, constituting 
21 per cent of its l.c.l. traffic and in the two closing 
months of the year the proportion exceeded 22 per cent. 
During the first 11 months of 1935, pick-up and de- 
livery business on the western region of the Pennsyl- 
vania increased 39 per cent, as compared with the same 
period last year, the total for the 11 months of 1935 
being 35,000 tons greater than that for the 12 months of 
1934. In contrast, the total |.c.l. business increased only 
6 per cent. Of the revenue received from this service 
this year about $500,000 represents l.c.1. business secured 
from competing forms of transportation. 
Questionnaires sent by the Pennsylvania to shippers 
indicate an appreciation of pick-up and delivery service. 
Practically 100 per cent of the replies in its western ter- 
ritory express such appreciation and testify that shippers 
are using the service in increasing volume. Accompany- 
ing the progressive growth of the collection and delivery 
service, and in part due to it, there has been an increase 
in the average loading per car of 1.c.l. freight amounting 
to about 50 per cent. 





The Union Station at Omaha, Nebr. 
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Mantis J. Van Sweringen Dies 


Younger of two brothers who, starting with Nickel Plate in 1916, 
acquired control of many railroads 


SWERINGEN, ~~ who 

with his older brother, 
Oris Paxton Van Sweringen, 
built up a railroad “empire” 
comprising about 25,000 miles 
of lines having a book value of 
approximately $3,000,000,000, 
died on December 12 in the 
Hanna House of Lakeside hos- 
pital at Cleveland. Death was 
ascribed to the combined ef- 
fects of a heart ailment and in- 
fluenza, the latter induced by 
general exhaustion and mental 
and emotional strain. 

So closely have the Van 
Sweringen brothers been asso- 
ciated throughout their careers 
that the story of one is that of 
both. Born at Wooster, Ohio, 
(Mantis James on July 8, 1881, 
and Oris Paxton about two 
years previously) their first 
business interests were in real 
estate, and among their early 
ventures was the development 
of the Cleveland suburb, Shaker 
Heights. However, their at- 
tention was soon attracted to 
the railroad field and in 1916 Wide World 
the brothers borrowed $2,000.- 

000 from Cleveland bankers and 

purchased control of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate), from the New York Central, the bal- 
ance of the $8,500,000 purchase price being paid in 
notes. The ensuing rehabilitation of the Nickel Plate 
under the direction of the late John J. Bernet is a 
familiar story. 

From this initial venture the rise of the brothers in 
the railroad world was meteoric. Possessing a native 
shrewdness in financial matters, they invoked a wide 
range of corporate devices in attaining control of those 
lines which they wished to bring under their domina- 
tion. When prevented by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from acquiring control of other lines through 
purchase of stock by companies already controlled, they 
resorted to the extensive use of holding companies. 

The first step in the enlargement of their railroad 
holdings was taken in 1923, when they brought about 
the merger with the Nickel Plate, the Chicago & State 
Line, the Ft. Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville, the Lake 
Erie & Western and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
This was followed in 1925 by a proposal to effect unified 
operation and control of the Chesapeake & Ohio, the 
Hocking Valley, the Erie, the Pere Marquette, and the 
Nickel Plate, with the latter company as the keystone 
of the system. When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission failed to approve this plan, the brothers em- 
barked on a plan for ‘acquiring control of all the desired 
companies through the agency of holding companies. 

In executing this plan stock of the C. & O. that they 
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had acquired through the Spe- 
cial Investment Corporation, 
wholly owned investment affili- 
ate of the Nickel Plate, was 
transferred to the Chesapeake 
Corporation, a holding com- 
pany, which also acquired stock 
of the C. & O. from another 
holding company, the General 
Securities Corporation. At the 
same time securities of the Erie 
and the Pere Marquette were 
acquired by still another hold- 
ing concern, the Virginia Trans- 
portation Company, which was 
controlled by the C. & O. 

Finally in 1929 at the peak 
of their pyramid of railroad 
holding companies, the brothers 
created the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion which, directly or indi- 
rectly, holds a predominating 
interest in the C. & O., the 
Nickel Plate, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Erie, the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, the Missouri 
Pacific and the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, these companies 
comprise the principal units in 
the Van Sweringen railroad 
“empire” as it stands today. In 
addition, through the Missouri 
Pacific, there is controlled a 
one-half interest in the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
the remaining half interest being held by the Western 
Pacific. The interest of the brothers has not been con- 
fined to railroads; their holdings include street car and 
interurban lines, extensive real-estate and building de- 
velopments, coal mine properties, and trucking, barge 
line and warehousing enterprises. 

Subsequently, the I. C. C. approved the acquisition 
of the Pere Marquette directly by the C. & O., although 
denying the latter company the right to acquire the Erie 
in the same manner. In fact, the stamp of approval 
of the commission was placed on the eastern grouping 
of the Van Sweringen lines as a whole when, in its 
consolidation plan made public in 1929, it included in 
system No. 6 the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Nickel Plate, 
the Pere Marquette and the Erie. Accordingly in 1932, 
the C. & O. acquired control of the Nickel Plate from 
the Alleghany Corporation and these two roads, together 
with the Pere Marquette, are now operated under a 
unified management. 

The solidarity of the Van Sweringen setup was se- 
verely threatened during the depression. The credit of 
the brothers was jeopardized by the drastic depreciation 
that occurred in the value of railroad and other types 
of securities, large amounts of which they had pledged 
with banks as collateral for loans, while their invest- 
ments in a number of affiliated companies—notably the 
Missouri Pacific—were endangered by _ receiverships. 
The climax of this situation came in September of this 
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year, when J. P. Morgan & Co., and affiliated banking 
houses aunounced their intention of selling at public 
auction a block of securities pledged with them as col- 
lateral security for loans of $41,600,000, totalling with 
unpaid interest, $50,000,000. However, rallying new fi- 
nancial interests to their aid, Van Sweringen associates 
through a newly-organized affiliate, the Midamerica Cor- 
poration, stepped up to the auction block and bought 
back control of their railroad holdings for $3,121,000. 

M. J. Van Sweringen had served as vice-president of 
the Nickel Plate for a number of years following the 
acquisition of this property and later had held the same 
position also on the Lake Erie & Western. Since 1927 
he had served as chairman of the board of the Nickel 
Plate. 


Protecting Labor in 


Co-ordination Projects 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 

EGOTIATIONS between railroads and their em- 
N ployees as to arrangements for the protection of 

labor that may be displaced by co-ordination pro- 
jects are regarded by Co-ordinator Eastman as repre- 
senting the most desirable course to pursue in connection 
with the labor restrictions of Section 7b of the emer- 
gency transportation act. Mr. Eastman has made public 
his reply to “A Message” by Editor Paul M. Smith of 
the Locomotive Engineers Journal, which appeared in 
its December issue, taking an alarmist view of the possi- 
bility of wholesale dismissals of railroad employees. 

The “message” purported to quote from a talk which 
Mr. Eastman made at the meeting of the Association of 
American Railroads in Chicago last month and included 
statements which he said were quite different from what 
he actually said. The talk was informal and not written 
out, Mr. Eastman said, and neither he nor the association 
gave any summary of it to the press, but what he actually 
said was to this effect: 

There are three courses which the railroad executives 
can pursue with respect to Section 7b, in the event of a 
co-ordination project. 

1. They can obey it literally. 

2. They can negotiate a somewhat different arrange- 
ment with their employees for the protection of those 
which are displaced. 

3. They can resist its provisions in the courts. 

“Even if the first course were pursued, “Mr. East- 
man said, “the railroads could obtain the benefit of a 
part of the economies at once and eventually would 
obtain the benefit of all. This is so, because part of the 
economies do not depend on the elimination of labor and 
some of the employees are not protected by the provisions 
of Section 7b. The remainder of the economies would 
be realized in time as employees protected by the pro- 
visions died or retired. In the event of a rising tide of 
traffic, they might be realized quickly, the effect being 
merely to prevent the restoration of as many employees 
to service as might otherwise be restored. 

“The second course is, in my judgment, the most de- 
sirable, as I believe it possible to arrive through nego- 
tiations at a settlement more satisfactory, on the whole, 
to both the railroads and to the employees than that which 
Section 7b would produce. The reason for this, so far 
as the employees are concerned, is that Section 7b does 
not now protect a substantial number of those who ar: 
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at work, and the situation after June 16, 1936, when the 
Emergency Act is now due to expire, is uncertain. 

“All this is in accord with public statements which I 
have made. I did not recommend the third course. My 
position in regard to that was stated in an address which 
I made to the National Association of Credit Men at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 20, 1935, as follows: 

Nevertheless this matter is still capable of wise and statesman- 
like handling on both sides. The railroads may take it to the 
courts, but if they do, they will, in my humble judgment, make 
a serious mistake. They may, perhaps, find the law with them 
—not being a constitutional lawyer I leave that question to oth- 
ers; but they will not find the principles of inherent justice and 
equity with them, and a long-headed man will give some thought 
to that phase of the matter. There is need for long-headed wis- 
dom in the railroad world. 

“T have, of course, always been in favor of reasonable 
protection to employees displaced by co-ordination pro- 
jects and have so stated many times. My ideas of rea- 
sonable protection was indicated in the Dismissal Com- 
pensation Bill which I recommended at the last session 
of Congress. 

“So far as orders are concerned, it is my duty under 
the Emergency Act ‘to encourage and promote or re- 
quire action on the part of the carriers’ which will, among 
other things, ‘avoid unnecessary duplication of service 
and facilities of whatsoever nature and permit the joint 
use of terminals and trackage incident thereto or requisite 
to such joint use.’ So far I have promoted and encour- 
aged, but have not required. While I may, if the carriers 
do not act voluntarily, feel it my duty to enter orders, 
there is no basis for the statement contained in your 
article that in that event ‘more employees’ heads would 
be likely to fall than at any other single time in United 
States railroad history.’ 

“In the first place, the protection of Section 7b would 
remain. In the second place, it would be a physical im- 
possibility for me to prepare and issue orders except in 
a few test cases. In the third place, orders would not 
be necessary unless the railroads were hostile to the plans 
proposed, and opposition on their part, added to the 
opposition of the employees, would inevitably result in 
an appeal to the Commission and protracted hearings be- 
fore that body before anything was actually done. 

“While I did indicate to the railroad executives that 
I might feel it my duty to issue orders, in default of 
action on their part in harmony with the provisions of 
the Emergency Act, I also indicated that I had no great 
expectation of important accomplishiments through such 
procedure.” 


* *K * 





On the Canadian National, near Shelburne, N. H. 
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Cotton Belt Files 
Plea in Bankruptcy 


HE St. Louis Southwestern, on December 12, filed 
7 a voluntary petition with the federal district court 

at St. Louis, Mo., for reorganization under Section 
77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, action being taken because 
of the company’s cash position and inability to arrange 
extensions of short term loans amounting to $24,958,992. 
Shortly after the filing, Federal Judge Charles B. Davis 
approved the petition and issued an order continuing the 
company in possession of its property and setting Decem- 
ber 23 as the date for a hearing on the appointment of 
trustees to operate the road. The court also issued in- 
junctions restraining the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Railroad Credit Corporation, the Chase 
National Bank and the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany from disposing of $34,908,675 in collateral posted 
with them to secure loans. In addition, the orders for- 
bade the Mississippi Valley Trust Company from hold- 
ing money of the road deposited with it as an offset 
on its loan. 


Financial Obligations 


Among the obligations listed in the petition as con- 
tributing to the action were notes to the R. F. C. of 
$17,882,250, plus $354,705 interest, which were due 
December 1; a note to the Chase Bank for $3,500,000; 
and another to the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
for $1,000,000. The road also listed $1,367,875 due the 
Railroad Credit Corporation March 1, 1936. 

The St. Louis Southwestern was incorporated on 
January 16, 1891, in Missouri, as a reorganization of 
the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, whose property was 
sold under foreclosure in October, 1890, control of the 
Cotton Belt being in the hands of the Gould interests. 
In 1926, L. F. Loree, who controlled the Kansas City 
Southern, proposed that that road acquire control of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas and that the latter acquire con- 
trol of the Cotton Belt by purchasing the 135,000 shares 
of preferred and 20,000 shares of common stock of this 
road held by the Kansas City Southern, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission refused to permit such ac- 
quisition. 

Because the net earnings of the company declined 
each year, beginning with 1923, the company decided, in 
1927, that in order to maintain its traffic and in order 
to continue as part of a route in connection with the 
Southern Pacific for transcontinental traffic, particularly 
fresh fruits and vegetables, moving on competitive 
schedules, it would have to rehabilitate its lines. As a 
result, $5,330,000 was spent for grade and line revision, 
yards, bridges and equipment from 1927 to 1932. 

On January 12, 1932, the Southern Pacific was given 
permission by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
acquire 59,380 shares of preferred and 24,700 shares 
of common stock of the Cotton Belt. With shares ac- 
quired subsequently, the Southern Pacific, on December 
31, 1934, owned an aggregate of 323,968 shares, or 87.37 
per cent of the 370,797 shares of outstanding preferred 
and common stock. 


Mileage and Revenues 


_ The Cotton Belt operates 1,827 miles of lines, extend- 
ing from St. Louis, Mo., to Ft. Worth, Tex., and Hamil- 
ton, with branch lines terminating at Hillsboro, Tex., 
Sherman, Okla., Prestridge, Tex., Shreveport, La., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn., and Cairo, Ill. It has 
operated at a loss since 1929, the deficit being $445,481 
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in 1930; $291,917 in 1931; $3,471,325 in 1932; $1,- 
536,894 in 1933; and $1,145,436 in 1934. Of its $14,- 
125,660 revenues in 1934, $13,236,491 came from freight, 
while the balance came from passenger, mail, express, 


incidental, joint facility and miscellaneous sources. Its 
total operating expenses in that year were $9,891,149. 
Of the 4,021,877 tons of freight handled in 1934, 21.39 
per cent consisted of products of agriculture; 2.36 per 
cent were animals; 15.09 per cent, forest products; 17.03 
per cent, products of mines; 42.33 per cent, manufac- 
turing and miscellaneous products; and 1.8 per cent, 
lic.l. freight. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
2 December 7 totaled 637,133 cars, an increase of 

85,648 cars, or 15.5 per cent, as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year and an increase of 
66,706 cars as compared with the week before which 
included the Thanksgiving holiday. All commodity clas- 
sifications except live stock showed increases as compared 
with last year and all except ore showed increases over 
the figures for the week before. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the Association 
of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, December 7 


























Districts 1935 1934 1933 
IN cca ta a eienia ciarenccndus ta. Weal aileie 146,834 119,812 182,070 
SUI oe cc setore sites vane waa 9a wae 122,397 101,444 104,092 
NNN <5, a55 -o. cnaseseiatw.k 9 ors priesetvorarvonch’ 42,741 35,726 33,390 
BERN, sclne nico ees cadena Re arbeis 94,472 86,404 80,317 
PUOEURWORUEIE Go. cicero oreccici aie ereiene ore'e 76,036 67,914 63,413 
NE RaIINIIEEY SIROIOI gn ges iy casteceded wae 98,803 89,554 91,083 
COR Sic oisiecex-csa ks saan Sia 55,850 50,631 47,621 
Total Western Districts............. 230,689 208,099 202,117 
SOUL Al TBR odes iccaeeniSaedic ose 637,133 551,485 41,992 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 30,996 28,530 28,639 
ME PRE. tecticaaeoie eo oe cere inl 15,154 20,201 16.895 
EN cad oe eee aioe eee eee a es el 137,991 119,074 108,206 
eR ort econ earn hy See eae 8,611 5,247 6,296 
WOVCSE: PEGAWCU. oc eieccciediawiecininiaw vn 29,564 20,569 20,631 
NOME Pherunre nega crerencrecenerereie elena raiiprare ie ecesey Sek 5,696 3,597 2,574 
Be le A er 158,803 156,515 162,541 
SIRI | acc rc ne sce en ainda aries 250,318 197,752 196,210 
EE ee ee ney Tr eer ea 637,133 551,485 541,992 
NNN: SN gh avcackassipigvr isda urgnacecsare'e aie 570,427 488,185 499 596 
SMD IED. ro slicieiciacr cine cigars aise alors 646,503 561,942 585,738 
SRM RINT: EINE © 55. coats savatcncgs amin Peiaial arkie acai 628,330 585.034 602.708 
TAREE OP oS cerastasercrewin vinnie a eiaceis 653,525 594,790 583,073 

Cumulative Totai, 49 Weeks..... 29,836,922 29,291,876 27,674,404 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended December 
7 totaled 44,921, an increase of 1,503 over last year, but 
a decrease of 1,894 under the preceding week, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
SI 2) Oe ing aia arene a Siva nineee ion 14.921 22,152 
(ae |. ee 46,815 21.508 
Pe re aio en noe acornincw eee gave noes 48,98 22,593 
CS Tris ho oe 8s om iineekivresie cas 43,418 19,096 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
DR Fa) Te sonra sceniensied van soees ae 2,236,566 1,046,273 
I NO aiacs araceranuieeey vie de445 5 2,206,235 1,041,406 
DOORS Fe. TOs o86 srw 6c t.ccncaneases en 1,928,099 903.533 


Odds and Ends... 


Railway Trapshooter 


Jordan Royall, conductor of the Seaboard Air Line at Talla- 
hassee, Fla., came north to enter the Grand American Handicap 
Trapshoot without any advance publicity. A few days later, 
however, a railroader was the American champion trapshooter 
and was back again punching tickets on Seaboard Air Line 
trains. 


Courtesy Pays 


This motto has for a long time been impressed upon railroad 
employees, but in indianapolis, Ind., recently there was a con- 
crete example of it. Michael F. Lynch, head gateman at the 
Union station, an employee of the Indianapolis Union Railway, 
was awarded a pair of shoes by the president of a large shoe 
manufacturing company as a result of having treated the presi- 
dent with exceptional courtesy in the Union station. 


An Early Recommendation of Railroad Travel 


“The vibration, or rather oscillatory motion communicated 
to the human frame equalizes the circulation, promotes 
digestion, tranquillizes the nerves (after the open country is 
gained), and often causes sound sleep during the succeeding 
night . . . The railroad bids fair to be a powerful remedial 
agent in many ailments to which the metropolitan and civic 
inhabitants are subject.” 

The above is from a contribution to the Illinois Standard 
(Jacksonville) of April 28, 1838, by a Dr. James Johnson. 


A Whole Crew Retires at the Same Time 


A scene probably without precedent on American railroads 
was enacted in the LaSalle Street station, Chicago, recently, 
when four men, who have worked together for more than 30 
years and who have composed a crew of one train for more than 
10 years, made their last trip together upon reaching the age 
of 70 years and being put upon the company’s roll of honor 
on pension. The train in question is the Rock Island’s Kansas 
City Express and the crew consisted of Engineer Earl Crossett, 
33 years’ service; Conductor Bob Wickett, 34 years’ service; 
Fireman Bill Crist, 44 years’ service; and Brakeman John Bax- 
ter, 37 years’ service. 


A Rich Right of Way 


For 67 years the Virginia & Truckee has hauled gold and 
silver ore, with its operators all unconscious of the fact that 
a part of its roadbed concealed a vein valued at $2,000,000. 
Recently a section of the railroad was moved across a canyon 
so that the Autro Tunnel Coalition can sink a shaft and recover 





the new wealth. The ore, which lies at various depths between 
the surface and the 300-ft. level, was estimated by government 
engineers as worth $10 to $20 a ton, with an estimated recovery 
cost of $3 a ton. In view of the present financial condition of 
many railways, we hope that this news will not cause wholesale 
line abandonment to permit prospectors to probe beneath the 
ballast. 


Real Comfort 


On excursion trains on the German railways this summer, 
each compartment was provided with a loud speaker, over which 
there were played the local airs of each locality traversed. How- 
ever, the important development was not so much the playing of 
the airs as the fact that provision was made for turning the 
thing off if the individual passenger didn’t want to hear it. As 
one of the few who has not yet inured himself to listening to 
the proclaimed virtues of this soap or that tooth-paste while 
trying to read or to write or simply to think, such a gadget on 
our own radio-equipped trains would be a godsend, but, it seems, 
alas, impossible. As an alternative, perhaps American railways, 
particularly in the South, might supply cotton for ear-stuffing 
to such passengers as do not care particularly for old jokes that 
weren't funny even when new. 


Railroading Always Gets ’Em Back 


Jimmy Long, formerly dispatcher and night chief on the 
Eastern and Southwestern divisions of the Frisco, recently re- 
turned to the Eastern division at Springfield, Mo., as train dis- 
patcher. Some years ago, Mr. Long started writing songs as 
a hobby, which was destined to carry him far into the field of 
present day “Hill Billy” writers. When he was displaced as 
dispatcher early in 1932, on account of a reduction in forces, 
he found an opportunity to fulfill a long-felt desire to see what 
could be done with his songs, 80 he shouldered his old guitar 
and headed for the East, stopping at Chicago to furnish the 
words and music for 15 numbers for a song book. That work 
completed, he tied up with WLS radio station, where he re- 
mained three years, working on the station proper and touring 
the country with the famous WLS national barn dance unit, and 
taking time out three times a year to journey to New York for 
phonographic recordings and electrical transcriptions of his var- 
ious efforts, which numbered between 40 and 50 compositions. 
All of his songs have been published either in sheet music or 
in book form, and some of the more popular numbers have been 
used in talking pictures. Mr. Long’s opportunity to go to 
Hollywood and do small parts in western pictures came simul- 
taneously with an opportunity to return to his old job on the 
Frisco, but his first love, the railroad, predominated. 


The Unusual Floral Exhibit at the Grand Trunk Western Station at Port Huron, Mich., on the International Boundary 
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Sees Canadian Railways 
in Forgotten Man Class 


Fullerton calls for regulation of buses 
and motor trucks in address at 
Saskatoon hotel opening 


Like the forgotten man of the last presi- 
dential campaign in the United States, the 
railways of Canada are rapidly drifting into 
the forgotten class, said Hon. C. P. Fuller- 
ton, chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Canadian National, who officially 
opened the Bessborough, latest addition to 
the company’s chain of hotels, at a lunch- 
eon in Saskatoon, Sask., last week. 

Forgotten by shippers in favor of buses 
and trucks, Judge Fullerton continued, for- 
gotten by the governments in their failure 
to apply the same regulations to the buses 
and trucks as were applied to them, the 
railways are reflecting in their annual state- 
ments the heavy expenditures of maintain- 
ing roadbeds, paralleled by public highways 
which enable the bus and truck to take 
away revenues on which the railways are 
dependent for their existence. 

Admitting that the truck and bus had a 
legitimate place in the transportation field 
and a right to operate under fair conditions, 
the Canadian National chairman pointed out 
that unregulated competition might have 
highly undesirable results. He showed how 
the railway rate structure was designed to 
move such low class commodities as lum- 
ber, grain and coal while making up essen- 
tial revenues by charging higher rates on 
the more valuable and less bulky com- 
modities. 

“These latter commodities are what the 
trucks are after and what they are getting. 
They pick the more lucrative traffic, leav- 
ing the low grade commodities to be trans- 
ported by the railways,” he said. “It is 
almost a mathematical certainty that if this 
unregulated competition continues to in- 
crease, the day will come when the rates 
on low class commodities will have to be 
increased if the railways are to continue to 
operate.” He indicated the profound effect 
this would have on the domestic and import 
trade of Canada. 

“T am glad to learn from the newspapers 
that the matter of regulation of trucks and 
buses will be considered at the conference 
of Dominion and provincial Premiers now 
sitting in Ottawa,” he said. 

In a review of this year’s operations of 
the C.N.R., Judge Fullerton gave some 
figures which showed an operating profit 
for the railway’s hotel system more than 
double the 1934 total, an operating loss of 
$127,000 in connection with the merchant 
marine in 1934 transformed into an esti- 


mated profit this year of $273,000, and an 
estimated profit of $164,000 for the West 
Indies steamship line which has shown an 
unbroken record of deficits since its incep- 
tion in 1929, 

Surpassing even these figures, the chair- 
man predicted gross revenue for the rail- 
way system of $173,000,000 for 1935, a bet- 
terment of $8,000,000 over 1934. 

In presenting the statement, he compared 
the railway’s showing this year with that 
of 1931 when gross revenue was $200,000,- 
000. Although earnings in 1931 had been 
$27,000,000 more than in 1935, the com- 
pany will have $13,100,000 more net operat- 
ing revenue this year than in 1931, he said. 

S. J. Hungerford, president of the Cana- 
dian National, took to task those critics 
who were under the impression railway 
managements were “asleep at the switch.” 

“At no time since railways began has 
there been anything like as many new de- 
velopments in methods of operation and de- 
sign of equipment and facilities in a similar 
period of time as there have been in the 
last five years,’ he asserted. 

Instancing such improvement as faster 
freight train schedules, collection and de- 
livery of package freight, the movement 
of package freight on local passenger trains, 
the simplification of freight and express 
classification, he said further vast improve- 
ments in railway service were in sight. 
Introduction of improved equipment would 
necessarily be limited by financial condi- 
tions and no sudden revolution would take 
place. However, equipment being retired 
would be replaced by units of new and more 
efficient design. Many kinds of existing lo- 
comotives and cars would be vastly im- 
proved during the balance of their service 
life by the application of new appliances 
and devices. 

Particularly in the west, said Mr. Hun- 
gerford, there was no justification for ex- 
aggerated pessimism in regard to the fu- 
ture of the railways. Like Judge Fuller- 
ton, however, he spoke of the effect on 
railway earnings of trucks taking from the 
railways a certain share of the greatly re- 
duced volume of traffic resulting from the 
depression. Both factors had reduced gross 
revenues of Canadian railways in 1933 to 
less than half what they were in 1928, 

In connection with the celebration of the 
opening of the new hotel, President Hun- 
gerford was made an honorary chief of the 
Sioux Indians. 


N. Y. Freight Representative of 
German Railroads Dies 
Hans C. Engel, general representative 
for the German Railroad Company’s 
Freight Information Office, New York, 
died in that city on December 13. 
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A.A.R. Begins to Study 


Simplification of Tariffs 


Will. make thorough analysis of the 
present situation and the 
widespread complaints 


A. F. Cleveland, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads in 
charge of its Traffic Department, has an- 
nounced the creation by the Traffic Ad- 
visory Committee of a National Tariff Sim- 
plification Committee to make a thorough 
analysis of the present tariff situation and 
investigate the widespread and persistent 
complaints from many sources as to the 
intricacy of railroad freight tariffs. The 
committee proposes to develop the difficul- 
ties that are encountered in the every-day 
use of tariffs in their present forms and 
to determine how they may be revised to 
a more simple and workable basis. 

J. G. Kerr, assistant to vice-president- 
traffic of the association, was appointed per- 
manent chairman and the committee will 
include the principal tariff-publishing agents 
and a tariff expert of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Monthly reports as 
to progress will be made to the chairman 
of the Traffic Advisory Committee. 

The chairman of the national committee 
is authorized at his discretion to create 
similar territorial tariff simplification com- 
mittees to be composed of the tariff-pub- 
lishing agents and tariff representatives of 
the principal railroads in each territory to 
co-operate with the national committee. 
Procedure will be developed as experience 
proves best, but it is planned to contact 
and receive suggestions from committees 
representing such organizations as the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards and the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, from 
shippers, railroad officers, station agents, 
rate clerks, and others who must use rail- 
road tariffs. The committee is expected 
to make a sustained and continued effort 
in the direction of tariff simplification and 
to enlist the assistance of anyone in the 
railroad service deemed necessary to ob- 
tain the desired results. It is not expected 
that the changes which may be recom- 
mended can be made effective at any given 
time, but that they will be brought about 
in an orderly way as tariffs are published 
or reissued. 

Commissioner Aitchison had advised Mr. 
Cleveland that the commission will be 
pleased to give every encouragement to 
“your very worth-while endeavor to make 
further progress in the general simplifica- 
tion of rate tariffs” and that it had desig- 
nated George M. Crosland, assistant direc- 
tor of its Bureau of Traffic, to sit with 
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the committee, not as an active member 
but as an observer and to co-operate with 
it. The commission expressed the hope, 
he said, “that the work of the committee, 
which is recognized to be fraught with 
great difficulty and complexity, may be 
productive of worth-while results.” 


Grade Crossing Projects 


Plans for grade crossing projects to the 
amount of $48,761,000 had been approved 
by the Bureau of Public Roads up to 
December 14 and contracts had _ been 
awarded to the amount of $19,237,867, 
including $1,307,436 during the week. 


Alaska Railroad Operations 


Revenue of the Alaska Railroad in the 
fiscal year 1935 from all sources, includ- 
ing non-operating income, was $1,476,567, 
an increase of $182,883, or 14.4 per cent as 
compared with that for 1934, according to 
the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The operating ratio was re- 
duced from 117 in 1934 to 105. Total ex- 
penses of the rail and water line were 
$1,557,563, an increase of 5.85 per cent, 
and the total deficit for rail-and-river line 
operation and miscellaneous operations was 
$73,674, a decrease of 58.83 per cent. 


Fourth Section Relief Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied an application filed by south- 
ern railroads for authority to establish 
rates on machinery and machines from 
points in southern territory to points in 
official-Illinois territory without observing 
the long-and-short-haul clause. The ap- 
plicants contended that it was necessary 
to reduce their rates from southern pro- 
ducing points to the destination territory 
to promote the movement of southern 
products into that territory, but the report 
says the facts do not support the conten- 
tion. 


Streamliners—City of Denver 


The two streamlined trains, Streamlin- 
ers-City of Denver, which the Union Pa- 
cific will place in service between Chicago 
and Denver, Colo., on a schedule of 16 hr. 
in June, as reported in the Railway Age 
of December 14, will be the fastest trains 
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in the world for distances of 805 miles or 
more, the average for the 1,048 miles be- 
ing 65.5 miles an hour. The proposed 
schedule calls for 8 hr. for the 488 miles 
over the Chicago & North Western from 
Chicago to Omaha, Neb., an average of 
61 m.p.h., and 8 hr. for the 560 miles over 
the Union Pacific from Omaha to Denver, 
an average of 70 m.p.h. The run between 
Omaha and Denver will be the fastest in 
the world for distances greater than 360 
miles. 


New Haven Gang Reorganization— 
A Correction 


In the article entitled “New Haven 
Eliminates Section Gangs,” which appeared 
in the December 7 issue of the Railway 
Age, it was stated erroneously that the 
mobile, heavy-work gangs of the new or- 
ganization include normally from 10 to 
15 men. These gangs include from 20 to 
30 men. 


L.M.S. Promotes American 
Representatives 


T. D. Slattery, who has, for the past 
eight years, been the chief passenger travel- 
ling agent for the London Midland & Scot- 
tish and the Associated British Railways, 
Inc., with headquarters at 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, has been promoted to a 
position on the headquarters staff of the 
L. M. S. in London. He will assume his 
new duties January 2. 


Electrical Section Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the committee of direc- 
tion of the Electrical Section, A.A.R., 
held in New York, December 6, the result 
of the vote for officers of the Electrical 
Section for the next two years was an- 
nounced: Chairman, G. I. Wright, chief 
electrical engineer, Reading and Central 
of New Jersey; vice-chairman, J. H. Da- 
vis, chief engineer, electric traction, Bal- 
timore & Ohio; committee of direction, 
new members: J. S. Thorp, electrical en- 
gineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
and R. Beeuwkes, electrical engineer, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; nom- 
inating committee: R. G. Gage (chair- 


man), chief electrical engineer, Canadian 
National ; 


K. H. Gordon, electrical de- 
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Articulation Will Be Applied Between Cars 6 and 7, 9 and 10 a” 


December 21, 1935 


partment, Pennsylvania; C. G. Winslow, 
electrical and shop engineer, Michigan 
Central; Paul Lebenbaum, electrical engi- 
neer, Southern Pacific; and J. E. Sharp- 
ley, electrical engineer, Virginian. 

Since no meeting was held in 1935, the 
committee of direction considered reports 
of the various committees. These will be 
printed and circulated to members of the 
section. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will hold its next meeting at the Midway 
Club, 1957 University Avenue, St. Paul. 
on Monday, January 6. The meeting will 
be devoted to discussion of the revised 
A.A.R. interchange rules, which go into 
effect January 1. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 14. William F. Clapp, consulting 
biologist, will present a paper on deteriora- 
tion of timber structures on the New Eng- 
land coast. 


Railroad Employment in November 


Class I railroads have reported to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a total 
of 996,542 employees as of the middle of 
the month of November, an increase of 
1.82 per cent as compared with the number 
in November, 1934, and a decrease of 1.98 
per cent as compared with the number in 
October, 1935. Maintenance of equipment 
and stores employees showed an increase 
of 3.72 per cent as compared with last 
year and train and engine service em- 
ployees showed an increase of 3.38 per 
cent. With adjustments for seasonal vari- 
ation the number of employees in Novem- 
ber was 55.4 per cent of the average for 
the years 1923-1925. 


Intrastate Emergency Charges in 
Idaho Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has discontinued its proceeding of investi- 
gation as to the failure of the Public 
Utilities Commission of Idaho to author- 
ize or permit as to intrastate traffic emer- 
gency charges corresponding to the in- 
creases on interstate traffic authorized by 
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the federal commission. The commission — will be operated this year by the Pennsyl- tem, will, on January 1, be placed under 
said it was not satisfied that the record vania. It will leave Pennsylvania station, the corporate iiame of Union Pacific Rail- 
justified findings that the alteration of the New York, at 5:45 p.m. on Wednesday, road and will lose their individual identi 
intrastate rates would produce or was January 8, and arrive at the Lehigh Val- ties, in accordance with a leasing plan re 
likely to produce additional income neces-  ley’s Buffalo terminal at 7 a.m. on Janu- cently approved by the Interstate Com- 
sary to prevent an undue burden upon the ary 9. Returning it will leave Buffalo at merce Commission. The consolidated 
carriers’ interstate revenues and to main- 2:00 a.m. Friday, January 10, arriving in properties will be operated with four dis- 
fain an adequate transportation service. New York at 1:55 p.m. Reservations on trict organizations under the direction of 
The state commission had questioned this train should be made through the general managers as follows: 
whether any additional revenues would be chairman of the New York-Philadelphia- The lines east of Ogden, Utah, will be 
received as a result of the imposition of Harrisburg  delegation’s transportation known as the Eastern district, with N. A. 
the emergency charges, because of the ex- committee—R. G. Richardson, chief clerk Williams, who is now general manager of 
tent of truck competition. to vice-president, Pennsylvania Railroad, the Union Pacific, as general manager, at 

Pennsylvania station, New York. George Omaha, Neb. The lines north of Salt 


Data Regarding Receiverships and 
Trusteeships Compiled 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Inter- 


Le Boutillier, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania,. is general chairman of the New 
York-Philadelphia-Harrisburg committees. 


Lake City, Utah, including the Salt Lake 
terminal, and lines north of Granger, Wyo., 


l a . sel a “i east of Huntington, Oregon, will be 

state Commerce Commission has compile : °° agi nown as the Central district, with H. J. 
for convenient reference a list of all rail- Union Pacific to Lease Subsidiaries Plumhof, who is now general manager of 
roads, other than switching and terminal The Oregon Short Line, the Oregon- the Oregon Short Line, as general man- 
. companies, that have been under the con- Washington Railroad & Navigation, the ager, at Salt Lake City. The lines north 
i trol of receivers or trustees at some time Los Angeles & Salt Lake and the St. and west of Huntington, including the 
3 during the period July 1, 1893, to De- Joseph & Grand Island, now separate Huntington terminal, will be known as the 
: cember 31, 1934, inclusive. The list is companies under the Union Pacific Sys- Northwestern district, with F. N. Finch, 
" preceded by a summary showing for each 

year in this period the miles of road oper- 

ated by receivers or trustees, the net change 

in mileage during the year, and the num- 
: ber of roads in charge of receivers or 


heh 
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trustees at the close of the year. At the 
end of 1934 29 steam railroads were in 
charge of receivers or trustees appointed 
under Section 77 of the bankruptcy act, 


_ 4 receiverships or trustees were termi- 
: nated in 1935, and 13 receiverships or 
; trusteeships began in 1935. 
e Central Railway Club Annual Dinner 
. January 9, 1936 
1- : r 
a The forty-seventh annual dinner of the 
= Central Railway Club of Buffalo, N. Y., 
4 will be held on Thursday evening, Janu- 
a ary 9, 1936, at the Hotel Statler in that 
city. Edward F. Ryan, terminal superin- 
tendent for the Baltimore & Ohio at Buf- 
falo, is general chairman in charge of the 
affair. Other committees with their re- 
spective chairmen are: Reservations—F. 
oa W. Rogers, freight agent, Delaware, Lack- 
u- awanna & Western; dinner—W. H. Sit- 
lic terly, assistant chief car inspector, Penn- 
oli sylvania; reception—B. F. Conway, divi- 
a sion freight agent, Erie. 
“at The special excursion train, carrying del- 
- 








egations from New York and other points, Both or Each Power Unit Can Be Controlled from the Cab in the Leadir 
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who is now general manager of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation, as 
general manager at Portland. The lines 
south of Salt Lake City will be known as 
the Southwestern district, with F. H. 
Knickerbocker, who is now general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, as 
general manager, at Los Angeles, Cal. The 
legal and accounting departments will be 
adjusted likewise. 


1. C. C. Traffic Man to Specialize on 
Water Transportation 


W. N. Brown, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Traffic of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been assigned to 
specialize in matters directly affecting the 
rates and charges of water carriers, in- 
cluding competition between railroads and 
such carriers. This was announced in a 
letter made public by the commission ad- 
dressed by Commissioner Cyde B. Aitchi- 
son, who is in charge of the Bureau of 
Traffic, to A. D. Stebbins, president of 
the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transportation 
Company, who had suggested that the com- 
mission designate some official of the bu- 
reau to specialize in matters directly affect- 
ing water lines. He said he concurred in the 
recommendation made by Director W. V. 
Hardie of the bureau that the suggestion 
be carried out by so designating Mr. 
Brown, who has had considerable to do 
with matters arising under the inland wa- 
terways act, and that instructions had been 
issued to the various branches of the bu- 
reau to consult with Mr. Brown on ques- 
tions of this kind in so far as practicable. 
Representatives of all water carriers in- 
terested in rate matters before the com- 
mission which may affect their interests 
are free, he said, to discuss their problems 
with Mr. Brown. 


Education for Safety 


“Education for Safety” is the title of 
circular S-472 of the Committee on Edu- 
cation, Safety section, A.A.R., for the 
month of January. This might be said to 
have been the subject of nearly all of the 
monthly lectures that this committee has 
issued, for many months, but this Janu- 
ary installment is a sort of summary which 
was presented in an address by L. G. 
Bentley, chairman of the Committee on 
Education, before the meeting of the Safety 
Section, at Louisville, Ky., on October 15. 
It is in the shape of a pamphlet of 22 
pocket-size pages. It is addressed, as 
usual, to all officers and employees, but a 
reading of the text discloses that Mr. 
Bentley’s main objective was the mind 
and heart of the railroad president. It is 
suggested to the safety agent that if he 
should happen to be called upon to write 
the speech which his president was to de- 
liver at a public meeting, there would be 
a first-class opportunity for the subordi- 
nate to give a good lecture to the superior 
officer. 

Mr. Bentley fills up his essay with nu- 
merous lessons from actual accidents on 
his own road, the Chesapeake & Ohio; of 
these lessons, including some from other 
roads, one of the most practical is that 
where, quoting Isaiah Hale of the Santa 
Fe, he gives as a main point in the creed 
of the railroad foreman, that new men 
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must be properly instructed and then must 
be followed up to know that they under- 
stand your imstructions. When the man 
is new he wants to do as you want him 
to do. If you fail to start him off right, 
it is certain that, later, selfish interests 
will come into play. 


Union Stock Yard & Transit Company 
Held to Be Common Carrier 


Finding the Union Stock Yard & Transit 
Company, of Chicago, to be a common car- 
rier subject to its jurisdiction, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has found 
unjustified the proposed cancellation by the 
company of its tariffs naming loading and 
unloading charges on livestock at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, and has ordered 
cancellation of the schedules, which had 
been suspended from June 19 to January 
19, 1936, on protests by practically all rail- 
roads transporting livestock to Chicago. 
The company contended that it is not now 
and has not been since 1922 a common 
carrier subject to the interstate commerce 
act because in that year its railroad prop- 
erties were leased to the Chicago River & 
Indiana, and that therefore it was not re- 
quired to file tariffs with the commission. 
Its contention was that its services and 
facilities were furnished as agent of the 
trunk lines operating directly to the yards. 
Commissioner Meyer dissented, saying that 
if the conclusions of the report are sound 
the commission has jurisdiction over every 
stock yard in the United States and that he 
was not persuaded that Congress had given 
it such jurisdiction. 


Kentucky Railroad Association Cites 
Dangers of Government Ownership 


The Kentucky Railroad Association has 
recently published a pamphlet which is de- 
signed to clarify the government-owner- 
ship-of-railroads issue for the voters of 
that state. Pointing out that “bills now 
pending in Congress, and to be intro- 
duced in state legislatures, would, if en- 
acted, so increase railroad operating ex- 
penses as to make continued private own- 
ership impossible,” it reminds Kentucky 
voters that now, when legislators are at 
home, “is the best time for the wishes of 
their constituents to be made known.” 

Opening with references to the govern- 
ment-ownership activity of railway labor 
and to Senator Wheeler’s government- 
ownership bill, the pamphlet warns that 
public control of railroads would bring loss 
of taxes to local communities, higher rates 
with poor service, and an enormous in- 
crease in the national debt; also, it con- 
tinues, it would lead to government own- 
ership of other transport agencies and rail- 
way equipment and supplies manufactur- 
ing plants and convert the railroads into a 
political machine. 

After next showing that government 
ownership is not necessary the pamphlet 
continues to point out how it may never- 
theless be brought about through the pas- 
sage of such legislation as the “make- 
work” bills now before Congress. “Or- 
ganized minorities, such as the advocates 
of government ownership,” it concludes, 
“generally get what they want although 
it may be against public interest, because 
they bring co-ordinated, persistent pressure 
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to bear on congressmen and _ legislators, 
whereas the public is not organized and 
individuals, engrossed in their own busi- 
ness, fail to give their representatives th 
benefit of an expression of their views.” 
There is also included a tabulation by 
counties of taxes paid by Kentucky rail- 
roads during 1934. This shows that in 
that year a total of $4,230,557 was paid 
including $1,603,467 in general taxes: 


$842,507 in road and bridge taxes and $1,-' 


784,583 in school taxes. 


Labor Begins Publicity Campaign for 
Government Ownership 


Arthur Keep, director of the publicity 
bureau recently established in Washingtor 
by the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, has begun his campaign by sending 
to all members: of Congress a letter on the 
subject of government ownership of rail 
roads and stating that it is the intention 
to place, from time to time, further in- 
formation on the subject at their disposal. 
The letter, made public on December 18, 
calls attention to what is described as 
“present absentee control by great banking 
institutions” and expresses the opinion that 
“the only way out of the morass in which 
the roads have been placed by bankers 
is over the road that leads to government 
ownership and democratic control of the 
main arteries of commerce—the railroads.” 

The letter includes a statement that “the 
government really built the railroads, al- 
lowed a service so necessary to the public 
interest to be used as money-making ma- 
chines for a few financiers and_ their 
hangers-on, lent them money when they 
were in difficulties caused by that coteric 
of financial buccaneers—and is again lend- 
ing them money.” 

The letter is signed by 19 of the rail- 
road labor organizations, not including the 
3rotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, or the 
Switchmen’s Union. 


Average Per Diem Plan Saves 
Empty Mileage 


Action of the Association of American 
Railroads in placing into effect on May | 
a plan whereby railroads pay for the use 
of box cars on a monthly average basis 
rather than for the actual number of days 
such cars are held, is resulting in a sub- 
stantial financial saving to the railroads, 
according to a statement issued by J. J. 
Pelley, president of the association. This 
is shown, he said, by a study of box car 
movements since the plan became effective. 
The purpose of the plan was to discourage 
the movement off the line of one railroad 
of box cars owned by another road in order 
to save car rental, when by holding them 
a few days longer possibly a load might 
be found. 

That this plan is accomplishing the r¢ 
sults sought is shown by the fact that 
since it became effective the percentage of 
empty box cars to the total of all box 
cars moved by the railroads of this coun- 
try has been decreasing, while at the same 
time the amount of freight transported per 
train has been increasing. While in De- 
cember, 1934, the movement of empty box 
cars constituted 25.6 per cent of the total 
mileage made by all box cars, the study 
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showed that in September of this year the 
percentage was only 22.6 per cent. In 
July this year it was 23.4 per cent, and in 
August it was 22.7 per cent. Preliminary 
reports for October indicate a further re- 
duction in the percentage for that month. 
On the basis of reports for September, 
however, it is estimated that the plan will 
result in a saving of approximately 246,- 
000,000 empty car miles annually. 


November Locomotive Shipments 


November shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives, as reported by the country’s princi- 
pal plants to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, totaled two locomo- 
tives, aS compared with two in October 
and 26 in November, 1934. Unfilled orders 
at the end of November totaled 35 loco- 
motives (14 steam and 21 electric) as com- 
pared with unfilled orders for 127 (37 
steam and 90 electric) at the close of 
November, 1934. These data do not in- 
clude figures of locomotives built by the 
railroads in their own shops. 


Pension Investigation Commission to 
Report on Short Notice 


The investigation commission provided 
for by the railroad retirement act, the ap- 
pointment of which was not completed until 
early this month, is directed by the law 
to make a report through the President to 
Congress not later than January 1 of the 
results of “a thorough investigation of all 
pertinent facts” relating to a retirement 
annuity system applicable by law to inter- 
state railroads. The commission is also au- 
thorized to hold hearings respecting “de- 
sirable provisions of a sound retirement and 
annuity system” but so far no announcement 
of such hearings has been made. 

Appointment of the commission was com- 
pleted recently while the President was 
away from Washington by his selection of 
Walter H. Pollack. a New York lawyer, 
as chairman, Charles M. Hay, lawyer of 
St. Louis, as vice-chairman, and Frank J. 
Warne, of Washington, D. C. The Vice- 
President had previously appointed Sena- 
tors Fred H. Brown, of New Hampshire, 
James E. Murray, of Montana, and Arthur 
Capper, of Kansas, and the Speaker of the 
House had appointed Representatives 
Robert Crosser, of Ohio, Fred M. Vinson, 
of Kentucky, and Earl C. Michener, of 
Michigan. The commission was also ex- 
pected to co-operate in a special study to 
be made by the Railroad Retirement Board 
and an appropriation of $60,000 was author- 
ized for its expenses, but the appropriation 
bill failed of passage and it is expected that 
both the board and the commission will 
avail themselves of studies made by Co- 
ordinator Eastman’s organization, which re- 
cently received a_ special allotment of 
P.W.A. funds for the purpose. 


1. C. C. Finds Utah Rates 
Discriminatory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report finding that with cer- 
tain exceptions rates made or imposed by 
authority of the state of Utah are un- 
justly discriminatory against interstate 
commerce by reason of the failure of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the state 
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to include in such rates on Utah intra- 
state traffic the emergency charges which 
were authorized by the federal commission 
for interstate traffic in Ex Parte No. 115. 
Commissioner Aitchison dissented. 

The commission has been generally dis- 
continuing proceedings on investigations as 
to the failure or refusal of state authori- 
ties to permit the emergency increases, on 
the ground that the railroads have failed 
to show specific discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce. However, Examiner 
R. N. Trezise, after a further hearing, 
has recommended a reversal of such find- 
ing in the Minnesota case. The principal 
ground stated in the commission’s report 
for discontinuance of the Minnesota pro- 
ceeding was the failure of the rail car- 
riers to introduce evidence concerning the 
relative transportation conditions on state 
and interstate traffic. Upon petition of the 
railroads the case was opened for further 
hearing and the examiner now recommends 
a finding by the commission that the evi- 
dence as a whole. based upon the facts 
presented and estimates of experienced 
traffic men, is sufficiently convincing that 
the application of the emergency charges 
to the intrastate rates may reasonably be 
expected to result in increased revenues. 
He says the commission should find that 
the undue preference, prejudice, and dis- 
crimination should be removed by apply- 
ing to the present intrastate rates in Min- 
nesota the same emergency charges as are 
maintained on corresponding interstate 
traffic. 


Grade Crossing Accidents Analyzed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Bureau of Statistics has compiled a series 
of tables giving the result of an analysis 
of the renorts of railway accidents in- 
volving collisions of motor vehicles and 
trains at highway grade crossings during 
the first six months of 1935. Such colli- 
sions are in general divided into two 
classes—those in which the train struck 
the motor vehicle and those in which the 
motor vehicle ran into the side of the 
train. The latter class alone was analyzed 
for the year 1934 in a statement issued 
in April. The present statement for six 
months of 1935 covers both classes. 

From Table 1 it appears that 88.9 per 
cent of the accidents at highway grade 
crossings were the result of collision of 
trains with motor vehicles. Table 2 shows 
that there were 1.625 such cases in the 
six months’ period. In 36.86 per cent of 
them the automobile ran into the side of 
the train. Though the major part of the 
latter group occurred in the dark, 145 or 
24.21 per cent of them occurred during 
daylight. On the other hand, in the group 
in which trains struck the motor vehicles 
66.28 per cent of the accidents occurred 
during daylight. The time of greatest fre- 
quency for the “ran into side of train” 
group was from midnight to one o’clock 
a.m., the per cent of total for this hour 
being 9.34. In the “struck by train” groun, 
the largest percentage (7.90) occurred 
from 4 to 5 o’clock p.m. 

From Table 9 it appears that special 
crossing protection does not completely 
eliminate either class of these accidents. 

Other tables indicate that although some 
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of these collisions occurred because driy- 
ers of automobiles were drunk or asleep, 
or when the crossing protecting devices 
were not in working order, the vast ma- 
jority occurred under normal conditions t: 
automobiles driven by apparently normal 
adults, who probably were not sufficiently 
cautious or attentive. 


Holiday Fares in East 


Railroads in Trunk Line and Central 
Passenger Association territories are of- 
fering for the Christmas and New Year 
holiday season two types of reduced round- 
trip tickets—one valid for travel in coaches 
only and the other valid in either coaches 
or in sleeping and parlor cars upon pay- 
ment of regular Pullman charges, which 
latter have also been reduced by 25 per 
cent for round trips. 

The tickets good in coaches only are 
available at a rate for the round trip 
which is equivalent to 119 times the regu- 
lar one-way fare. The others, good also 
in Pullmans, are available at a round-trip 
rate equal to 14% times the regular one- 
way fare. These fares are generally ef- 
fective on all Trunk Line and Central 
Passenger Association roads with dates of 
sale from 3 a.m. December 20 to and in- 
cluding 12 noon on January 1 and a re- 
turn limit of January 10. 

The Baltimore & Ohio in announcing its 
participation in these holiday fares says: 
“While these low rates are in effect only 
for the holiday period, it will be recalled 
that the Baltimore & Ohio, in eastern 
trunk line railroad classification territory, 
is the sole champion of lower passenger 
fares, urging that regular passenger rates 
be cut, as they have, and are in effect, on 
the Southern and Western railroads.” 

Between stations in Trunk Line and 
Central Passenger Association territories 
and points in other territories, except New 
England, reduced round-trip tickets of 
both classes will also be available gener- 
ally at rate of fare and one-third for the 
first-class tickets and the first-class one- 
way fare for the round-trip for the tick- 
ets good in coaches only, and in some in- 
stances with more extensive dates of sale 
and return limits. 

The New England Lines have effective 
their regular 30-day round-trip fares and 
have also liberalized the dates of sale and 
return limits for their week-end excursion 
tickets. 

Southern roads are publicizing their reg- 
ular reduced-rate experimental fares as be- 
ing available for the holiday season. In 
addition, the time limit on the 15-day 
round-trip, two-cent-per-mile tickets good 
in Pullmans has been extended. 


Truck Competition Hits Maritime 
Potatoes 


After an all-day sitting, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners at Ottawa last 
week reserved decision on the application 
of the Maritime Board of Trade for re- 
duction in rates on potatoes moving from 
the Maritimes to Ontario and Quehec. 

Col. J. L. Ralston, arguing in support 
of the Maritime Board’s application, stated 
that while the application dealt only with 
potatoes, reduced rates had been put into 
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effect in Ontario and Quebec by the rail- 
ways on many other commodities to meet 
truck competition. He reserved all rights to 
deal at some other time with commodities 
such as lumber, biscuits and confectionery, 
iron and steel, and hides. 

The afternoon sitting was occupied very 
largely by Col. Ralston in presenting ar- 
gument in support of the application. He 
took his stand on the Maritime Freight 
Rates Act, asserting that statute had for 
its basic idea Maritime Province shippers 
should be given a chance to compete in 
Ontario and Quebec markets. He asked 
the Board to put into effect such rate re- 
ductions on potatoes as would permit 
restoration of the parity provided for in 
the Maritime Freight Rates Act. 

The application arose as a result of re- 
ductions in freight rates in Ontario and 
Quebec on potatoes made effective by the 
railways to meet truck competition. Ear- 
lier in the day T. Marshall, representing 
the Toronto Board of Trade, expressed 
the view the Maritime Provinces, under a 
strict interpretation of the Maritime 
Freight Rates Act, were entitled to the 
reduction sought. 

On the other hand, J. K. Smith, who 
appeared for the Montreal Board of Trade, 
requested dismissal of the application. He 
argued terms of the Maritime Freight 
Rates Act did not require the railways to 
cut rates in the Maritimes because they 
had introduced competitive rates in On- 
tario and Quebec to meet truck competi- 
tion. 

For the railways, I. C. Rand, represent- 
ing the Canadian National, and G. A. 
Walker, the Canadian Pacific, both op- 
posed the application. The former asked 
the Board to consider the situation from 
a practical point of view. If the railways 
could not meet truck competition in On- 
tario, they would move no potatoes. But 
that would not help Maritime Province 
potatoes to get into the Ontario market. 
It would merely hand over the entire busi- 
ness in Ontario to trucks. 


Westinghouse to Celebrate Fiftieth 
Anniversary on January 8 


The year 1936 is to be a “golden jubi- 
lee” year for Westinghouse, as January 8 
will be the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that company by George West- 
inghouse on January 8, 1886, when the 
charter was granted to the Westinghouse 
Electric Company. 

In commemoration of its fiftieth Birth- 
day Westinghouse, on the night of Janu- 
ary 8, will hold a “family” gathering in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for the 12,000 employes in 
that district. Simultaneously a_ similar 
meeting of Westinghouse employes will be 
held in every important Westinghouse fac- 
tory and office in the country. 

A unique feature of this “family” gath- 
ering of 40,000 employes is that the com- 
plete Pittsburgh program will be broadcast 
to all of the other meetings in plants and 
districts over Westinghouse’s own short 
wave transmitter at W8XK. The program 
will be sent out simultaneously at two 
wave lengths, 25.26 and 48.83 meters. It 
will be picked up in plants and offices all 
over the United States and also in for- 
eign countries; the public can also tune in 
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on this program on short wave sets. It 
will probably run from 8 to 10:30 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time. 

At Pittsburgh the meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Chairman A. W. Robertson, 
President F. A. Merrick and others, in- 
cluding a guest speaker (yet to be an- 
nounced) from outside the company. These 
speakers will review the important con- 
tributions that Westinghouse has made to 
the progress of industry and to the wel- 
fare of humanity and present a forecast 
of the future of the electrical industry. 
Westinghouse has made a new institutional 
sound picture for its golden jubilee called, 
“The New Frontiers.” It will be shown 
to employes for the first time on this oc- 
casion. Music will be furnished by West- 
inghouse’s own organizations, the Westing- 
house Band, the Westinghouse Chorus 
and the Westinghouse Kilty Band. 

As far as is Known this will be the 
first mass gathering of all employes of a 
company throughout the world by means 
of short wave radio over its own station. 


Motor Carrier Control Planned in 
Canada 


At last week’s conference in Ottawa be- 
tween the Dominion government and rep- 
resentatives of the nine provincial govern- 
ments one of the important committees 
set up to deal with immediate and pressing 
problems was that on tourist traffic and 
highway traffic regulation, headed by Hon. 
Clarence D. Howe, Dominion Minister of 
Transport. No finality was reached in the 
conclusions of that committee, but im- 
portant recommendations were made in its 
report which was adopted by the confer- 
ence in its final plenary session. Some 
of it is almost certain to find its way into 
legislation by the Dominion parliament 
when it meets in about six weeks. 

The recommendations of Mr. 
committee were as follows: 


1. That the Minister of Transport ar- 
range to collect information regarding 
rates prescribed or charged by public car- 
riers of freight and passengers in the 
various provinces and rates charged by 
the railways and communicate such infor- 
mation to the provinces to the end that a 
fair and equitable basis may be arrived at 
for the establishing of uniform rates for 
highway transportation of passengers and 
freight. 


Howe’s 


2. That the principle that carriers of 
passengers and freight for hire shall be 
required to carry insurance covering all 
risks be endorsed. 


3. That operators of vehicles for the 
transportation of passengers and freight 
for hire be required to keep accounts of 
their operations and to submit returns to 
the provincial authority in such form and 
at such intervals as may be required. 


4. That legislation be enacted by the 
provinces limiting the hours of labor of 
drivers of vehicles used for the transpor- 
tation of passengers or freight for hire. 


5. That in the interests of public safety 
a standard of fitness should be required 
of all vehicles used in the transportation 
of passengers or freight for hire. 

6. That in the interests of public safety 
a standard of physical fitness as evidenced 
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by a certificate of a medical practitioner 
be required of all drivers of vehicles used 
in the transportation of passengers or 
freight for hire. 


7. That a license should only be granted 
for the operation of vehicles for the trans- 
portation of passengers or freight for hire 
where it can be proved to the satisfaction 
of the licensing authorities that the service 
proposed is a public necessity and con- 
venience. 

8. That every province establish a fair 
standard of wages to be paid to the driy- 
ers of vehicles used in the transportation 
of passengers or freight for hire. 


9. That with a view of securing a uni- 
form act for all provinces covering the 
operation of vehicles used in the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight for 
hire the Department of Transport secure 
the legislation and regulations now in ex 
istence dealing with such vehicles and sub- 
mit this information to the various prov- 
inces, 


10. That valuable services can be ren- 
dered to every province in Canada if a 
permanent committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the provinces be set up with 
a secretary established in the Department 
of Transport, whose office would collect 
and distribute data relative to legislation 
and regulations in effect or contemplated 
in various jurisdictions. 


11. That the principle of securing basic 
uniformity and comparability in the mat- 
ter of road transport statistics be endorsed 
by this conference, and that instructions 
be issued to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics to proceed with the discussion of a 
detailed plan with the provincial authori 
ties to the end of meeting what has be- 
come both a provincial and national ne 
cessitv. 


Construction 





Erte.—The New Jersey Public Utility 
Commissioners have ordered this road to 
build two overhead viaduct structures to 
carry Belleville Turnpike over the tracks 
of the Greenwood Lake and the Newark 
branches of this road at Kearny, N. J. The 
work will cost about $533,900. 


New York CENTRAL—LEHIGH VALLEY 
—DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 
—Erire—The New York Public Service 
Commission has directed the elimination of 
four grade crossings of these roads over 
Central avenue in Lancaster, N. Y., at an 
estimated cost of $825,000. The approved 
plans provide generally for depressing the 
grade of Central avenue and placing the 
highway below the tracks of the railways. 


READING. — The Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission has ordered that a 
bridge be constructed to carry Levick 
street over the grade of the tracks and 
right of way of the Philadelphia, Newtown 
and New York branch of this road in the 
township of Cheltenham, east of Lawn- 
dale, Pa., station. The cost of the im- 
provement will be about $29,985. 
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Supply Trade 





S. C. Watkins, vice-president of the 
Southern Wheel Company at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been elected a director. 


The Armspear Manufacturing Com- 
pany has moved its office from 250 West 
lifty-fourth street to 1270 Sixth avenue, 
New York City. 


G. G. Van Tuyl, 18927 Winslow Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed rep- 
resentative in the Cleveland district of the 
Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Company, Easton, Pa. 


E. C. Roberts has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales of the De- 
troit Graphite Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Roberts was associated with Detroit 
Graphite Company for 16 years prior to 
May, 1933, when he resigned as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and became asso- 
ciated with Arco Company at Cleveland 
in the same capacity. 


Ralph K. Weber, who has resigned as 
president of the Mt. Vernon Car Man- 
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ufacturing Company, Mt. Vernon, III, 
was born in Kingston, Ill., and entered the 
employ of the Mt. Vernon Car Manufac- 
turing Company in 1890, as a clerk to the 
general superintendent. After a short time 
he was transferred to the general office as 
receiving and shipping clerk and timekeep- 
er. About a year later he was promoted 
to chief clerk in the office, having charge 
of all office and clerical work. From Jan- 
uary, 1897, until June, 1902, he acted as 
assistant to the receiver of the company 
and when the property was turned back to 
the owners in 1902, was elected secretary, 
which position he held until 1908. In 1928, 
he was elected president of the company, 
which position he held until his resigna- 
tion on December 4, 1935. 


J. S. Hagan has recently been appointed 
a railway sales representative of The Edi- 
son Storage Battery Division of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Following his gradua- 
tion from Kansas State College in 1916, 
Mr. Hagan entered the graduate student 
course of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, at East Pitts- 
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burgh, Pa. He served in the Engineer 
Corps, U. S. Army, from 1917 to 1919, 


returning to the Westinghouse Company 
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as general engineer on railroad electrifica- 
tion work at the end of the war. In 1924, 
he was appointed special engineer, Balti- 
more & Ohio, handling the electrification 
of the Staten Island Rapid Transit Rail- 
way Company. Upon completion of that 
work in 1927, he became electrical engi- 
neer of the Central of New Jersey, which 
position he occupied until February, 1935. 
He has since been engaged in private con- 
sulting engineering practice, in St. Louis, 
Mo., until his recent appointment with 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


United States Steel Corporation 
Executive Changes 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., vice-chair- 
man of the Finance committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation, has been 
elected a director of the corporation and 
a member and chairman of the Finance 
committee. In the corporation director- 
ship and Finance-committee membership 
he succeeds Percival Roberts, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the original board of directors and, 
since 1911, a member of the Finance com- 
mittee, who has resigned. In the chair- 





Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 


manship of the Finance committee, which 
he will assume on January 1, 1936, Mr. 
Stettinius will succeed W. J. Filbert, when 
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the latter retires under the pension plan 
of the corporation. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., was born on 
October 22, 1900, at Chicago, and was 
educated at the University of Virginia. 
He entered the General Motors organiza- 
tion in 1924 through the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company. In 1926 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to John L. Pratt, vice- 
president on General Motors in charge of 
accessory divisions, and in 1930 he became 
assistant to the president. In May, 1931, 
Mr. Stettinius was elected a vice-president 
of General Motors. He was also a direc- 
tor and vice-president of General Aviation 
Corporation; a director and member of 
the executive committee of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., and Transcontinental 
and Western Air Express, Inc., and a di- 
rector of Eastern Air Transport. He 
served in active charge of the National 
Share-the-Work Movement for the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District in 1932. In 
June, 1933, he was appointed liaison of- 
ficer between the Industrial Advisory 
Board and the ,National Industrial Recov- 
ery Administration in Washington. He 
resigned from General Motors in 1934 to 





W. J. Filbert 


become vice-chairman, Finance committee, 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
William J. Filbert was born at Palatine, 
Ill., and was educated in the public schools 
of his native city and high school in Chi- 
cago. He began his career in 
1881 as a clerk in the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Chicago & North Western at 
Chicago. He later entered the accounting 
department of that road, attaining the posi- 
tion of chief accountant before he left in 
1898 to become assistant auditor and in 
December, 1899, auditor and assistant 
treasurer of the Federal Steel Company. 
This company was merged in 1901 with 
others to form the United States Steel 
Corporation and after this formation Mr. 
Filbert became assistant comptroller, serv- 
ing in that capacity until June, 1902, when 
he was made comptroller. He has been 
a director of the corporation since De- 
cember, 1919, and a member of the Fin- 
nance committee since April, 1922. In 
January, 1932, he was elected vice-chair- 
man of the Finance committee and_ be- 
came its chairman in January, 1934. Mr. 
Filbert served as the first secretary of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute, of which 
in January, 1923, he was elected director 
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and treasurer, and in 1931 was honored 
by that body when he was awarded the 
Gary Memorial Medal for outstanding 
service in the interest of the Institute. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Atr-CONDITIONING.—In a 20-page book- 
let entitled “Air-Conditioning,” the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, presents the data on railway 
air-conditioning developed by its organiza- 
tion through nine years of research. 
Operating costs, maintenance costs and 
capacity of units are discussed, while its 
own system is described in detail. Pho- 
tographs and charts are used as illustra- 
tions. 


DieseL SwitcHinGc Locomotives.—An 
attractive 36-page, spiral-bound booklet de- 
scribing Diesel electric locomotives for 
switching service has been issued by the 
American Locomotive Company, New 
York. Following an account of the com- 
pany’s entrance into the field of Diesel 
locomotive development, operating data on 
several different 600-hp. locomotives are 
given. The trucks and the Alco type 
Diesel railway engine and its parts are 
then described, and specifications and per- 
formance curves for 300-, 400-, 600-, and 
900-hp. switchers given. The illustrations 
show clearly many details of construction. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Unitep States SuGArR CorPoraTION 
has ordered 10 cane cars of 30 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue Tata Iron & Steet Co., India, has 
ordered three ore cars of 50 tons’ ca- 
pacity from the Magor Car Corporation. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue CENTRAL OF Georcta has placed, 
with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, an order for 4,500 tons of rail, 
to be delivered the latter part of 1935 and 
early part of 1936. 


THe SouTHerN Pacirtc has ordered 
1,000 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Guadalupe, Cal., from the American 
Bridge .Company, and 525 tons of steel 
for a bridge at Houston, Tex., from the 
Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THrE PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 10,000 
sets of AB brake equipments from the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 


Tue Nationat oF Mexico has placed 
two orders for Coffin feed water heater 
systems, totaling 39 equipments, with the 
J. S. Coffin, Jr., Company, Englewood, 
N. J., through its foreign representative, 
the International Railway Supply Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Financial 





ATLANTIC NorTHERN.—Abandonmenrt.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon as to 
interstate and foreign commerce its entire 
railroad extending from Atlantic, Iowa, to 
Kimballton, 17.1 miles. 


Bartrmore & On10.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna to abandon a portion of a 
branch line extending from a point near 
Austin, Pa., to the end of the branch 
near Keating Summit, 7.7 miles, with 0.6 
mile of connecting track. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Div- 
idend.—The directors of this company have 
declared a dividend of $2 a share payable 
to stockholders of record December 19. 
This is the first dividend on these shares 
to be paid this year. In 1933 and 1934 
disbursements were $3 a share. 


Cuicaco River & INpDIANA.—Dividend.— 
The directors of this company have au- 
thorized the distribution of $3,000,000 out 
of accumulated funds, payable to stock- 
holders of record of December 23. The 
company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
the New York Central. 


Denver & Rio GraNDE WESTERN.—Re- 
organization—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ratified the appointments 
of Wilson McCarthy and Henry Swan as 
trustees of the property of this company. 


Gutr Mostrte & NortTHERN.—Bonds.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $767,000 
of 4 per cent collateral trust bonds, $467,- 
000 of which is to be exchanged for an 
equal amount of outstanding 4 per cent 
registered serial collateral bonds and the 
remaining $300,000 to be sold at par and 
the proceeds used for maintenance; and to 
pledge not more than $534,000 of its first 
mortgage 5 per cent series C bonds as 
part of the security for the collateral trust 
bonds. The sale of the $300,000 of bonds 
has been arranged with the Public Works 
Administration. 


Great NorTHERN.—R. F. C. Seeks to 
Hold Down Bond Interest Rate—Con- 
tinuing his efforts to reduce interest rates 
on railroad bonds, Chairman Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
made public correspondence with W. P. 
Kenney, president of the Great Northern, 
in which he states that the R. F. C. direc- 
tors feel that the interest and underwrit- 
ing fees proposed by the company’s bank- 
ers for an issue of $100,000,000 of bonds 
to be used in meeting the maturity of 
$105,850,000 of bonds maturing July 1, 
1936, are too high, and includes an offer 
on behalf of the corporation to purchase 
the unsold bonds, without underwriting 
charge, if the company will issue ten- 
year 4 per cent bonds, convertible into 
stock, and offer them to stockholders, 
present holders of the 7 per cent bonds, or 
the public, at par and accrued interest. 
He also suggested that, if practicable, a 
sinking fund should be provided that 
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would amortize 15 to 20 per cent of the 
issue at maturity. 

Mr. Kenney’s letter stated that the 
bankers would underwrite the $100,000,- 
000 issue for an underwriting fee of 1 per 
cent of the total plus an additional 1 per 
cent on the amount of such bonds as the 
underwriters might purchase, provided the 
bonds bore 5 per cent interest, matured 
in ten years, and were convertible into 
stock—one-half of each bond at $40 per 
share for the stock, and one-half at $75 
per share. The bonds were to be offered 
in the first instance to the stockholders, 
and, subject to such offer, to the 7 per cent 
general mortgage bondholders in exchange 
for their 7 per cent bonds. 

“The best evidence that the 5 per cent 
rate is entirely out of line is that, -accord- 
ing to press reports, the bonds were quoted 
Monday in New York at 108 on a when- 
issued basis,” said Mr. Jones. In Sep- 
tember the R. F. C. had made public an 
offer to lend the company all or any part 
of $50,000,000 with which to help meet 
the maturity if the company would pay 
$5,850,000 from its working balance and 
issue new 20 to 25 year bonds at 4% per 
cent, the holders to accept new bonds or 
not less than half in new bonds and the 
remainder in cash. With a satisfactory 
margin of additional collateral Mr. Jones 
said the corporation would accept a rate 
of 4 per cent for five years and 4% per 
cent thereafter. On December 15, writ- 
ing to Mr. Kenney, he said the company 
should not have to pay more than 4 per 
cent for ten-year money and that “we 
appreciate your efforts and those of your 
bankers to provide this money without 
coming to the government but feel that 
in offering to pay such a high rate you 
will be hurting all railroad financing, and 
unnecessarily penalizing your own security 
holders. We have no desire to supplant 
your bankers but would like to co-operate 
with them and the railroads to the end 
that railroad financing can be done at 
much less cost to the roads.” 


Los ANGELES & Satt LAake.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon part of a branch line in 
Clark county, Nev., 4.46 miles, in an area 
to be submerged near Boulder Dam. 


MinneEapotis & St. Louris.—Sale-— 
When no bids were offered at a_ public 
sale of the Minneapolis & St. Louis at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on December 13, How- 
ard S. Abbott, special master in chancery, 
set February 14 as the next date of sale. 


MissourI-Kansas-TExas. — Bonds. 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume obligation and liability for the prin- 
cipal and interest of $5,387,000 of first 
mortgage bonds of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Oklahoma. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Fed 
eral court has authorized the trustees fo! 
this company to pay interest and principal 
maturing during the ensuing year on 
equipment obligations. Payment of inter- 
est on underlying bonds which fell due 
before the filing of the reorganization pe- 
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tition likewise was authorized. The pay- 
ments thus permitted total approximately 
$2,500,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—This company has announced, 
subject to I. C. C. approval, the award to 
the First Boston Corporation, acting also 
on behalf of Evans, Stillman & Co., and 
F. S. Moseley & Co., of $18,420,000 its 234 
per cent equipment trust certificates series 
“G.” The price was 100.283 per cent. 
Bidders were asked to quote prices on 3 
per cent certificates as well as 234, and the 
company elected to award certificates bear- 
ing the lower rate. The bids of the First 
3oston Corporation group were the high- 
est for both 234 per cent and 3 per cent 
certificates. Bids were received from three 
groups comprising 41 firms. The cost of 
the money to the railroad will be appruxi- 
mately 2.71 per cent. The certificates will 
mature $1,228,000 on December 1 of each 
year from 1936 to 1950, inclusive. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 17 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 40.96 42.10 36.00 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 75.38 75.98 74.68 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—Special, $1.50, pay- 
able January 11 to holders of record December 19. 

Canada Southern.—$1.50, semi-annually, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 27. 

Chicago, Burlington & QOuincy.—$2.00, 
wey December 28 to holders of record 
yer . 

Delaware R. R.—$1.00, semi-annually, payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 14. 

Joliet & Chicago.—$1.75, quarterly, payable 
January 6 to holders of record December 20. 

Mahoning Coal R. R.—$6.25, quarterly, pay- 
able February 1 to holders of record Tanuary 15: 
Preferred, $1.25, semi-annually, payable January 

to holders of record December 23. : : 

Norfolk & Western.—Adjustment Preferred, 
$1.00. quarterly, payable February 11 to holders 
of record January 31. ; 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie-—$1.25, semi-annually; 
Extra, $1.00, both pavable February 1 to holders 
of record December 27. 

St. Joseph & Grand Island.—Tnitial, $2.00: 
First and Second Preferred, $4.00. both payable 
December 31 to holders of record December 26. 


pay- 
Decem- 





Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. J. Rodgers, chief clerk and alter- 
nate publishing agent of the Southwestern 
Passenger Association, has heen appointed 
chairman, succeeding the late James E. 
Hannegan, whose death on November 14 
was noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 23. Mr. Rodgers entered railway serv- 
ice as an office boy in the ticket account- 
ing department of the Missouri Pacific 
and later went with the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas in the same department. Mr. Rodg- 
ers served successively with the latter road 
as ticket stock clerk in the passenger traf- 
fic department, cashier, division clerk, rate 
clerk, chief rate clerk and chief clerk. 
After the termination of federal control 
in 1920, when the railroads were returned 
to private ownership, he became connected 
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with the Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion as assistant to Mr. Hannegan. Mr. 





W. J. 


Rodgers 


Rodgers’ appointment as chairman becomes 
effective January 1. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


T. M. Corwin has been appointed real 
estate and tax commissioner of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., succeeding T. S. Reed. 


W. F. Pregge, revenue accountant for 
the Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquar- 
ters at Shreveport, La., has been appoint- 
ed auditor, succeeding O. E. Moore, de- 
ceased. 


Edmund J. Johnson has been appointed 
claim agent of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis, and W. F. Wag- 
ener has been appointed chief special 
agent. The duties of claim agent and 
chief special agent were formerly handled 
by E. R. Hines, general claim agent, de- 
ceased. 


Cope J. Hanley, general attorney of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
who has been appointed general solicitor, 





Moffett Studio 
Cope J. Hanley 


with headquarters as before at Chicago, as 
noted in the Railway Age of December 7, 
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was born on June 22, 1894, at Rensselaer, 
Ind. Mr. Hanley received his higher edu- 
cation at Vanderbilt University, and after 
graduating in 1917 with the degree of 
LL.B., he joined the United States Army, 
where he attained the rank of captain of 
infantry. Following the close of the war 
in 1918, Mr. Hanley entered the general 
practice of law at Rensselaer under the 
firm name of Hanley & Hanley. He first 
entered railway service in 1928, as general 
attorney of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, which position he continued to 
hold until his recent appointment as gen- 
eral solicitor. 


TRAFFIC 


G. B. King has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent on the Great North- 
ern, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. 


H. M. Bainer has been appointed gen 
eral agricultural agent of the Panhandk 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., succeeding the late J. D. Tins- 
ley. 


S. J. Klein, traveling representative on 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
assistant traffic manager-solicitation, with 
the same headquarters. 


Joseph W. Brennan, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Chicago, Burlington « 
Quincy at New York, succeeding H. K. 
Miles, who has retired. 


P. R. Tobin, chief clerk in the traffic 
department of the Western Pacific at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to for- 
eign freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, to succeed F. J. Conrad, whose 
appointment as export and import agent 
for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at 
Chicago was noted in the Ratlway Age ot 
December 14. 


SPECIAL 


J. C. Yancey and R. W. Vermillion 
have been appointed southwestern repre- 
sentative and southeastern representative. 
respectively, for the Perishable division of 
the Freight Container Bureau, Association 
of American Railroads. Mr. Yancey, 
whose headquarters will be tentatively at 
Harlingen, Tex., was formerly supervisor 
of freight claim prevention for the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, and for the past year 


has been supervising special work for 
the general manager of these lines. Mr. 
Vermillion, whose headquarters will be 
located tentatively at Jacksonville, Fla.. 


for a number of years was freight claim 
agent of the Seaboard Air Line. 


OBITUARY 


H. E. Barlow, chief engineer of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., died 
on December 11 of heart disease at his 
home in that city. 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses 
appears on next left-hand pave 
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SIGNALING! 


IGNALING is now recognized as an essen- 














tial factor in safe, expedited and economi- 
cal railroading. The effectiveness of modern 
signal systems is reflected in net earnings from 
the moment they are placed in service. 


Railway operating statistics disclose the fact 
that improvement in train performance paral- 
lels the increase in road miles signaled and that 
the roads showing the greatest reduction in cost 
per ton mile and the greatest increase in train 
load and speed are among those well signaled. 


The savings of apparently minor signaling pro- 
jects are frequently surprising. One road,review- 
ing the economics of 175 signaling projects, 
found that the net annual saving was 79 per 
cent. The average expenditure was only $3,269 
and the average annual net saving $2,612. 


Our nearest district office will be glad to explain 
how “Union” Signal Systems and service can 
start your net earnings barometer in the UP 
direction. » » » » » » » » » » 


1031 


Bion Kiasiteh & Signal Go. 


SWISSVALE, PA 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 1G a I@N Cle) ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 145 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 149 Class I Steam Railways 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1935 AND 1934 


Item 

Average number of miles op- 
SS are re re 

Revenues: 
SSS re 
POET a ctnvvevieceves 
eevee rrr 
SOOM vacvsutoessviccs 
All other transportation. . 
EE wrcveenedeneness 
Joint facility—Cr. ...... 
Joint facility—Dr. ...... 
Railway operating reve- 
ME Scavaw ene kaneees 

Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
SCFUCTUTES . nc cccccees 


Maintenance of equipment* 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
General 
Transportation 
ment—Cr. 
Railway 


for invest- 


operating  ex- 


OO re 
Net revenue from railway 
operations ......+-+.4.. 


Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
Fe ere 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent) 


* Includes: 
Depreciation 
PED cet cccrevearecse 
Maintenance of equipment be- 

fore depreciation and 

getivemenmts § ..c.s0c<. 
Net — operating income 
before depreciation and 
retirements 


Average number of miles op- 
erated 
Revenues: 


Freight 
Passenger 
DE aiinedbtatocne nae ane 
Express 
All other 
DGRNNEL atcesmerececess 
Joint facility—Cr. 
Joint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating reve- 
nues 
“xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures 
Maintenance of equipment? 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations .. 
General 


transportation . 


ee ee ee ey 


— 


Transportation for invest- 
eae, ee ae 
Railway operating ex- 
MD -acatceseseesx 

Net revenue from railway 
ae 
Railway tax accruals ...... 


Uncollectible railway revenues 
Railway operating income 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
SIN anaes res annenatiiece-a & 

Net railway operating in- 
come 

Ratio of expenses to revenues 
(per cent) 


+ Includes: 
Depreciation 
Retirements 
Maintenance of equipment be- 
fore depreciation and 
retirements 
Net railway operating income 
before depreciation and 
retirements 


a Includes credits to General Expenses in the amount of 


Retirement Act. 


Railroad 


b Includes charees to General Expenses in the amount of 
- Includes credits to General 


Railroad Retirement Act. 





d Deficit or other reverse items. 


e Includes charges to General Expenses in the amount of $8,411,466 on account of accruals for liability under the Railroad Retirement 


Compiled by the Rureau of Statistics, 


Expenses in the amount of 


$2,835,943 on account of accruals for liability 


$453,636 on account of reversal of charges previously 


under the 


$7,738,061 on account of reversal of charges previously 


Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Subject to revision. 


for 


made 


Railroad 
made for 


liability 


Retirement 
liability 


United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
- = oo A 
cc * — 
1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
237,384 238,791 58,867 59,087 45,111 45,338 133,406 134,366 
$284,614,409  $238,793,288 $114,107,408 $95,293,886 $53,959,193 $44,926,125 $116,547,808 $98,573,277 
28,608,132 28,578,590 16,590,476 16,809,830 3,392,008 3,580,270 8,625,648 8,188,490 
7,762,211 7,632,814 3,034,520 2,970,280 1,374,388 1,342,019 3,353,303 3,320,515 
5,347,016 4,777,794 2,420,725 2,011,248 1,002,542 837,695 1,923,749 1,928,851 
7,936,055 6,567,130 3,642,577 3,205,099 835,845 642,174 tr 2,719,857 
6,122,509 5,951,994 3,191,877 3,126,828 806,108 856,723 2,124,5 1,968,443 
862,710 808,256 252,315 250,296 172,057 170,617 438/338 387,343 
235,178 199,583 47,362 49,262 20,923 19,864 166,893 130,457 
341,017,864 292,910,283 143,192,536 123,618,205 61,521,218 52,335,759 136,304,110 ‘116,956,319 
36,335,719 32,637,405 13,657,700 12,240,451 6,675,180 6,301,286 16,002.83 14,095,668 
60,998,558 53,106,453 27,009,532 22,667,313 11,678,716 10,448,098 22,310,310 19,991,042 
7,785,931 7,423,614 3,021,036 2,809,840 1,469,789 1,438,953 3,295,106 3,174,821 
112,637,573 101,400,074 49,930,411 44,961,215 18,218,121 16,748, 818 44,489,041 39,690,041 
2,512,376 2,350,769 1,163,707 1,083,376 257,066 260,527 1,091.60 1,006,866 
12,663,560 15,324,319 5,588,093 6,020,502 2,136,119 2,535,074 4,939,348 6,768,743 
418,116 279,354 83,392 85,276 37,288 29,185 297 ,43¢€ 164,893 
232,515,601 211,963,280 100,287,087 89,697,421 40,397,703 37,703,571 91,830,811 84,562,288 
108,502,263 80,947,003 42,905,449 33,920,784 21,123,515 14,632,188 44,473,299 32,394,031 
21,685,192 20,550,679 9,556,963 9,364,991 4,320,561 3,745,564 7 807,668 7,440,124 
103,428 85,346 61,516 34,900 6,599 11,596 39,913 38,850 
86,713,643 60,310,978 33,286,970 24,520,893 16,796,355 10,875,028 36,630,318 24,915,057 
8,277,566 7,862,377 3,638,851 3,465,294 d 37,312 185,509 4,676,027 4,211,574 
3,010,986 3,112,294 1,656,157 1,739,171 342,409 394,461 1,012,420 987,662 
a 75,425,091 b 49,336,307 27,991,962 19,316,428 16,491,258 10,295,058 30,941,871 19,724,821 
68.18 72.36 70.04 72.56 65.66 72.04 67.37 72.30 
16,068,513 15,295,998 7,185,290 6,853,133 3,120,005 2,907,975 5,763,218 5,534,890 
185,083 158,960 94,708 d 95,762 26,943 343,561 63,432 d 88,819 
44,744,962 37,651,475 19,729,534 15,909,942 8,531,768 7,196,562 16,483,660 14,544,971 
91,678,687 64,791,285 35,271,960 26,073,799 19,638,206 13,546,594 36,768,521 25,170,892 
FOR TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER, 1935 AND 1934 
237,757 239,078 58,921 59,083 45,222 45,424 133,614 134,571 
$2,307,136,286 $2,225,491,557 $986,489,011 $946,388,081 $453,181,030  $436,716,604 $867 ,466,245 $842,386,872 
b 295,678,650  c 289,458,069 171,857,379 173,266,648 38,175,368 37,022,250 85,645,903 79,169,171 
74,717,813 74,221,447 28,785,975 28,771,077 13,247,114 13,035,972 32,684,724 32,414,398 
43,927,698 44,762,908 17,764,932 18,817,205 9,615,656 8,787,265 16,547,110 17,158,438 
68,390,149 63,033,718 33,608,348 32,444,714 6,621,201 5,931,306 28,160,600 24,657,698 
57,090,826 54,323,877 29,817,098 28,865,769 8,265,534 7,832,822 19,008,194 17,625,286 
8,047,881 7,690,091 2,476,143 2,397,045 1,808,381 1,767,485 3,763,357 3,525,561 
2,050,013 1,898,377 536,120 497,379 177,627 171,890 1,336,266 1,229,108 
2,852,939,290 2,757,083,290 1,270,262,766  1,230,453,160 530,736,657 510,921,814  1,051,939,867  1,015,708,316 
333,715,542 312,299,912 127,164,488 124,100,254 62,503,491 59,955,923 144,047,563 128,243,735 
561,383,389 538,935,178 247,393,956 241,248,922 107,121,158 101,862,756 206,868,275 195, 823,500 
78,397,709 74,404,319 29,585,130 28,238,323 14,940,910 14,139,762 33,871,669 32°026.234 
1,034,824,126 970,189,473 474,809,254 452.542,900 172,328,145 161,555,538 387 686,727 356.091.035 
25,006,199 22,453,812 11,448,610 10,861,675 2,977,552 2,609,252 10,580,037 8,982,885 
18,764,769 131,256,365 54,290,343 55,565,583 20,720,989 22,138,114 43,753,437 53,552,668 
2,904,771 2,490,184 588,264 725,547 340,740 256,950 1,975,767 1,507,687 
2,149,186,963  2,047,048,875 944,103,517 911,832,110 380,251,505 362,004,395 824,831,941 773,212,370 
703,752,327 710,034,415 326,159,249 318,621.050 150,485,152 148,917,419 227,107,926 242,495,946 
204,300,133 208,605 ,960 85,799,193 87,580.728 41,880,165 41,043,367 76,620,775 79,981,865 
921.459 936,614 474,326 483,917 101,348 149,994 345,785 302,703 
498,530,735 500,491,841 239,885,730 230,556,405 108,503,639 107,724,058 150,141,366 162,211,378 
71,556,129 76,178,113 33,971,869 37,128,352 3,217,515 5,113,177 34,366,745 33,936,584 
29,516,373 30,391,638 16,791,765 16,826,605 2,910,481 3,711,013 9,814,127 9.854,020 
¢ 397,458,233 e 393,922,090 189,122,096 176,601,448 102,375,643 98,899,868 105,960,494 118,420,774 
75.33 74.25 74.32 74.11 71.65 70.85 78.4 76.13 
159.814,908 154,686,253 70,228,979 68.302.671 31,089,879 29,254,342 58.496,050 57,129,240 
1,555,816 3,805,213 655,120 775,601 343,596 1,494,027 557,100 1,535,585 
400,012,665 380,443,712 176,509,857 172,170,650 75,687,683 71,114,387 147,815.125 137,158.675 
558,828,957 552,413,556 260,006,195 245,679,720 133,809,118 129,648,237 165,013,644 177,085,599 


under the 


Act. 
under the 


Act. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
begins on 


next 


left-hand page 
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IMPROVED 








Steam-Driven 


Air Compressors 


te type of joint, used successfully 
for many years on bronze packing rings for Triple Valves, is now avail- 


able, in improved form, for steam-driven Air Compressor piston rings, 





with the following advantages: 


Maintenance of Seal against the cylinder wall and in the groove 
during the entire life of the ring is assured by the LAP JOINT of 


distinctive design and sturdy construction. 





Uniform Wall Pressure results from specialized manufacturing processes 





that produce a single-cast ring of even grain texture, free from shrinkage 
More complete information con- 


cerning the character and advan- 
tages of the Lap Joint Rings is 
True Circularity is assured by precision machining of every ring contained in Circular Notice 
1109, a copy of which may be 
had upon request 


flaws 





individually. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


4 - General Office and Works, Wilmerding, Penna. A 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of October, 


Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... 
Boston & Maine.......... 
1 
N. Y., Hew Hav. & Hartf.. 
1 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... 


Del., Lack. & Western... 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 
Grand Trunk Western.... 
Lehigh Valley «...cccccecs 
New York Central....... 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis.... 
Pere Marquette ......... 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 
Le er eee 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 


Central of New Jersey.... 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1 
Elgin, Joliet & FEastern.... 
ere 
Pennsylvania System ..... 
PN < neevdsleeccvevecs 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 


Norfolk & Western....... 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 


Central of Georgia........ 


er ag Central (incl. Y. 


Seaboard Air Line........ 


er ere 


Northwestern Region: 
| 


hi. & North Western.... 
Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 
Great Northern .......... i 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M4 
Northern Pacific ......... 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 


Central Western Region: 
BD Kids trectetwsnevece 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
G.C.& S.F. & P.& S.F.). 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).... 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. . 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake... 
Oregon Short Line....... 
Southern Pac.—Pac. eet 


Untet Paeihe os. ccevcces 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ... 


Missouri Pacific ......... 
St. Louis-San Francisco... 
St. Louis Southw. Lines... 
Texas & New Orleans.... 


Texas & Pacific.......... 


. 1935 


1934 
1935 
1934 


.1935 


1934 
1935 
1934 


.1935 


1934 
1935 
1934 


Train- 
miles 


125,189 
125,444 
279,255 
268,641 
348,140 
336,617 


197,059 
211,000 
354,088 
353,259 


572,075 
511,094 


1,427,523 
1,298,813 
145,032 
140,090 
169,768 
165,308 
86,588 
74,793 


2,495,477 
400,603 
381,897 


900,981 
844,915 
667,061 
589,175 


482,177 
477,387 
233,750 
212,399 
1,517,538 
1,401,648 
1,034,547 
949,580 
422,408 
425,171 
1,164,178 
1,086,168 


1,069,012 
1,076,027 
246,696 
255,783 
1,414,390 
1,355,336 
228,356 
225,823 


197,000 
184,573 


210,554 
204.265 


1,238,404 


398,200 
361,446 
1,250,854 
1,185,347 
697,950 
657,847 
222,706 


253,645 


Locomotive-miles 
ies 





t o ~ 
Principal 
and 
helper Light 
131,010 10,350 
129,730 8,367 
311,841 29,417 
297 ,984 29,866 
423,122 22,363 
408,273 19,817 
267,728 32,184 
281,635 30,304 
390,558 49,766 
391,806 48,052 
797,322 49,284 
739,315 60,297 
238,282 ,087 
192,009 1,999 
395,216 38,833 
406,306 36,779 
2,762,884 158,964 
2,457,024 141,462 
447,077 7,047 
460,318 5,066 
400,811 5,691 
323,497 21586 
71.720 83 
67,139 21 
583,120 12,418 
518,096 10,605 
1,761,461 189,657 
1,570,055 171,242 
164,477 30,904 
156,612 6,48 
171,001 2,848 
165,954 2,560 
87,549 1,417 
75,600 708 
30,329 14,490 
32,885 14,113 
3,140,323 334,912 
2,777,074 315,471 
436,315 49,867 
412,447 42,505 
954,414 40,794 
887,789 36,214 
704,029 35,383 
613,672 29,950 
482,500 6,402 
477,961 6,959 
235,430 3,710 
213,317 3,405 
1,529,701 29,299 
1,410,039 25,995 
1,124,737 30,274 
1,020,371 24,416 
432,585 3,997 
432,438 3,147 
1,180,037 19,303 
1,102,123 18,512 
1,120,584 32,846 
1,132,476 27,321 
248,521 16,154 
256,735 13,837 
1 ,516,899 67,544 
1,421,767 58,114 
"239.672 11,603 
234,775 10,637 
1,047,051 36,787 
917,386 30,942 
389,602 3,804 
373,261 2,900 
851,733 60,563 
723,919 48,567 
209,063 16,346 
192,789 10, 938 
220,495 2,390 
212.874 1,476 
2,153,721 107,956 
1,868,51 72,448 
1,587,083 57,467 
1,429,413 46,823 
1,097,399 5,507 
1,113,385 6,656 
460,161 52,604 
421,041 49,078 
215,116 33,034 
212,438 29,390 
447,737 29,160 
373,399 23,645 
1,539,863 183,624 
1,253,212 135,637 
1,441,885 57,844 
1,260,682 44,279 
402,460 6,406 
363,802 4,383 
1,289,535 27,070 
1,218,240 28,648 
704,265 8,768 
663,779 8,186 
235,020 3,050 
217,769 2,686 
512,077 9,185 
511,009 6,708 
248,898 1,485 
253,798 1,753 


Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Car-miles 


Loaded 
(thou- 
sands) 


15,001 


44,703 
38,900 


10, 572 


41,277 
35,907 


24.710 
28,058 


38,753 


11,428 
9,185 
34,291 
31,283 
15,492 
13,953 
5,914 
5,490 
12,427 
11,789 
7,861 
7,778 
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Gross 


Excluding 
locomotives 
loaded and tenders 


163,046 
160,092 
524,932 
502,531 
621,629 
570,153 


422,506 
444,325 
652,822 
632,304 


875,780 


2,959,634 
2,636,315 
326,598 
330,824 
268,944 
237,789 
170,955 
129;196 
22,192 
26,772 
6,574,839 
5,731,772 
804,570 
762,483 


3,520,418 
3,107,933 
2,337,084 
1,904,761 


502,891 
475,048 
282,787 


1,362,186 


1,767,666 
1,678,707 
470,291 
465,307 
2,442,791 
2,163,805 
328,206 
284,891 
2,483,499 


1,508,199 
1,189,290 
"315,717 
265.763 


313,543 
273,895 
3,665,526 
3,074,828 
2,431,734 
2,097,424 
1,497,345 
1,471,191 
623,806 
574,398 
321,123 
306,020 
698,539 
592,020 
2,904,472 
2,351,326 
2,952,232 
2,435,015 


679,378 
557,104 
2,145,428 
2,009,796 
930,308 
862,325 
320,289 
317,026 
749,073 
712,051 
459,257 
453,180 


Subject to revision. 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Net 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


55,283 
53,338 
195,384 
186,824 
234,476 
214,347 


198,816 
205,574 
244,934 
245,445 


246,655 
184,021 
139,272 
121,484 
371,260 
293,769 


1,348,181 
1,149,760 
153,113 
154,814 
119,269 
100,522 
85,705 
61,763 
8,355 
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566, "465 
507,066 


617,276 


761,064 


253,688 
193,524 
829,620 
742,830 
365,461 
325,239 
124.861 
118,384 
282,314 
255.746 
164,594 
165,678 


Average number of 
locomotives on line 
sean 
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838 


1935, Compared with October, 1934, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 


Boston & Maine..... ‘ 


eeeee 


1 
N. Y., Hew Hav. & Hartf.. 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Del., Lack. & Western 


Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... 
1 


Grand Trunk Western 


1 
Ra VAR 68. csk0:00se 


New Yerk Central. .....<.0% 
N.. ¥., €ii. & St. Louie... 


Pere Marquette 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.... 
Wabash 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of New Jersey.... 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
1 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.... 
Det TORRE | oe ec kcxckcro ng 
Pennsylvania System ...... 


Reading 


Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk & Western 


ee 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


eee ee eee 


Central of Georgia 


Illinois Central (incl. Y. 


Seaboard Air Line 


Southern 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western..... 


Chicago Great Western.... 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac... 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 


Great NMovthett ..0c6sccsce 


1 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M. 
1 


Northern Pacific 


Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav.. 
1 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
GCeas.0. & Fe S.2.)-. 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf).... 
Denv. & Rio Gr. Western. . 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake... 
Oregon Short Line........ 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ... 


Missouri Pacific ........++- 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
St. Louis Southw. Lines... 
Texas & New Orleans..... 


Texas & Pacific 


re 


Average number of 
freight cars on line 
= 





i = ye 
Home Foreign Total 
2,728 4,768 7,496 
3,037 3,623 6,660 
8,065 7,950 16,015 
9,663 6,637 16,300 
13,055 11,873 24,928 
16,109 10,456 26,565 
10,375 2,933 13,308 
10,882 2,605 13,487 
14,712 6,275 20,987 
16,547 4,519 21,066 
20,278 14,596 34,874 
27,187 13,897 41,084 
5,062 8,123 13,185 
4.782 5,850 10,632 
12,527 7,834 20,361 
17,815 4,850 22,665 
118,539 70,198 188,737 
136,854 52,340 189,194 
7,349 7,327 14,676 
9,048 6,347 15,395 
9,284 7,693 16,977 
12,124 4,726 16,850 
14,438 11,738 26,176 
16,459 9,076 25,535 
10,834 9,354 20,188 
14,329 7,947 22,276 
68,559 26,008 94,567 
82,160 21,845 104,005 
12,378 10,068 22,446 
14,073 7,609 21,682 
3,295 3,220 6,515 
4,060 2,265 6,325 
7,648 3,781 11,429 
8,941 3999 12,940 
759 3,441 4,200 
764 3,597 4,361 
225,983 56,282 282,265 
239,937 44,011 283,948 
26,879 10,211 37,090 
32,384 8,741 41,125 
36,815 13,121 49,936 
45,586 11,004 56,590 
31,332 5,395 36,727 
35,266 4,157 39,423 
22,103 6,667 . 28,770 
26,643 4,687 31,330 
4,924 4,062 8,986 
6,972 2,051 9,023 
40,408 21,432 61,840 
51,720 16,070 67,790 
36,292 9,799 46,091 
47,454 7,168 54,622 
9,717 5,983 15,700 
11,523 4,316 15,839 
24,621 18,269 42,890 
27,416 14,212 41,628 
37,863 21,896 59,759 
43,003 20,923 63,926 
1,620 3,952 5,572 
2,610 3,165 §,775 
45,505 19,742 65,247 
56,099 16,030 72,129 
3,471 6,779 10,250 
2,053 7,729 9,782 
37,820 16,138 53,958 
41,460 14,948 56,408 
12,844 4,878 17,722 
15,353 3,618 18,971 
29,360 8,353 37,713 
34,626 6,149 40,775 
7,050 3,600 10,650 
7,177 2,242 9,419 
2,391 6,983 9,374 
3,270 6,661 9,931 
66,613 12,542 79,155 
75,123 10,814 85,937 
27,402 17,422 44,824 
34,051 14,613 48,664 
26,006 12,354 38,360 
32,438 11,484 43,922 
11,747 4,542 16,289 
11,990 4,590 16,580 
4,228 iis 5,341 
4,553 1,014 5,567 
8,929 5,054 13,983 
8,963 5,184 14,147 
33,692 25,551 59,243 
34,521 23,588 58,109 
21,387 14,814 36,201 
23,704 10,727 34,431 
4,966 5,811 10,777 
5,761 K fs | 9,012 
15,142 22,669 37,811 
20,889 20,851 41,740 
17,393 7,101 24,494 
21,926 4,756 26,682 
2,838 2,897 §.735 
3,535 2,479 6,014 
6,962 11,942 18,904 
8,257 10,834 19,091 
2,511 ,409 7,920 
3,574 4,329 7,903 


Per 
cent 
un- 
Serv- 
ice- 
able 
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Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles 
miles per per 
train- train-mile, 
hour, excluding 
excluding loco- 
locomo- motives 
tivesand and 
tenders tenders 


21,269 1,302 
21,326 1,276 
25,357 1,880 
26,042 1,871 
25,052 1,786 
24,606 1,694 


28,795 2,144 
27,184 2,106 
31,454 1,844 
27,666 1,790 
44,391 2,609 
43,061 2,614 
30,549 1,693 
27,780 =1,564 
36,732 1,963 
30,920 1,807 
35,726 2,179 
33,796 2,088 
36,456 2,089 
32,816 1,857 
26,106 1,670 
24,769 1,521 
47,628 3,470 
46,714 3,422 
37,514 1,855 
34,241 1,714 


1,562 
24,936 1,529 
26,187 91,723 
23,368 1,522 
22,215 1,376 
20,331 1,264 
21,191 1,270 
20,509 1,254 
24,640 1,654 
23,886 1,560 
35,693 1,906 
33,949 1,819 
26,823 1,727 
24,915 1,597 
19,416 1,437 
18,109 1,262! 


25,563 1,787 


Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
train- 
mile 


Net 
ton- 
miles 
per 
loaded 
car- 
mile 
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Net ton- 
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RAILWAY AGE 





December 21, 1935 








































The careful investor judges a 
security by the history of its 
performance. 


KERITE 


in three-quarters of a century of continuous 
production, has established a record of per- 
formance that is unequalled in the history 
of insulated wires and cables. 


Kerite is a seasoned security. 





























































(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


MAGNUS COMPANY 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York 





Chicago 





e . 
PANTASOTE and AGASOTE 


Are the Outstanding Favorites 
on the New 


STREAMLINED TRAINS 


FOR more than 40 years Agasote and Pantasote have 
demonstrated their utility, durability and economy by 
rendering eminently satisfactory service in passenger equipment. 
It was but logical, therefore, that these two superior materials 
should have been selected for the 1300 new Eighth Avenue 
subway cars and used on practically all the new streamlined 
trains. 


THE PANTASOTE CO., Inc. 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
683 Atlantic Ave. 1402 Lyons Ave. 
BOSTON 


1355 Peachtree St., N. E. HOUSTON 
751 Monadnock Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. Peoples Gas Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAG 


Selling Agents for 
THE PANTASOTE LEATHER CO. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
and 
THE AGASOTE MILLBOARD CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
(In the Railroad & Marine Field) 








GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 

















EDUCATIONAL Take advantage 








of space 


T BE Railway Educational Bu- 


reau, Omaha, Neb., offers a 


in this 
distinctive education service for 


Supervisors and ether employees. ° 
section 
Write for FREE Special Bulletin. 



















PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 















Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment, 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


Your Professional 


Card should 


appear here. 








Offices in all principal cities 

















